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Hemp, which M. Dop ART, Intendant 
of Berry, publiſhed in 1755, for the uſe of 


that province (a), excited the curioſity of the 


publick, with regard not only to the natural 
properties of ns plant, but alſo to its origin 
and hiſtory. 


© (a) Bourges, the capital of Berry, (a province celebrated A 


for its Hemp) was one of the cities of Gaul mentioned by 
Pliny, where, in his time, fo great a quantity of linen and, 


nn cloth was made, that he even ſeems to reproach them * 


with. . . Ita nc & Galliæ cenſentur hoe reditu? Monteſque mari 
oppoſites N non oft ſatis, & latere Oceani obftare ipſum quod 


vocant inane Cadurci, Caleti, Ruteni, Bituriges, ultimique bomi- 
num eriſtimati morini, immo o vero Galliæ uni verſæ vela texunt. * 


Plin. 1, xix. c. 1. 
ledge | 
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LT HE Memoir on the preparations of 


Though this little wok was 1 ſolely | 
for the inſtruction of manufacturers, ſome re- 
ſpectable perſons, and particularly the Jour- 
© naliſts of Trevoux, who were pleaſed to give 
a favourable account of it in the month of a- 
nuary, 1756, ſeemed to wiſh, that, on this. 
occaſion, we had collected all the intereſting 
particulars, that Hiſtory could furniſh, of the 
uſe formerly made of Hemp, and the know- 
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ledge that the nations of remoteſt antiquity 
had of it. 
improvement that may be made of it at this 


time, earneſtly deſired more circumſtantial and 


particular accounts, not only with reſpect to 
the culture and methods of preparing this 
plant, but alſo with regard to the various uſes 


that may be made of it, in ſeveral forts of ma- 


Others, more concerned about the 


— 


nufactures. Deſirous to ſatisfy! both, we have 


endeavoured to re- unite, in this Treatiſe, thoſe 
reſearches and remarks, that ſeem to compre- 


hend almoſt all that Hemp can preſent to the 
clurioſity of the learned, and the utility of the 
manufacturer: But far from flattering our- 
ſelves that we have exhauſted a ſubject fo in- 


tereſting, and fo extenſive, with regard to 


which a great many experiments ſtill remain 
to be made, we hope, that the firſt effect of 
this ffay will be, to excite men of greater abi- 
lity to take under further conſideration, every 
thing that has relation to this valuable plant (), 
and its uſes, which, perhaps, are as yet but 


YT. imperfealy known. 


(za) There i is none chat offers o great advantage to than j | 


it even brings in more chan corn. Nav. Mai/. Kal, tom. i. 


ADVERTISEMENT. vi 


— We ſhall give ſeveral extracts from different 
Authors, who have left us any notices of this 
plant, and its uſes, either in Phyſick, or the 
Arts; we ſhall alſo give particular obſervations 

relating to economy, which is the principal 
deſign of this work, and add ſome remarks 
upon the bad practices, the frauds, the negli- 


gences, and abuſes, that have creeped into 


this branch of commerce. In a word, we 
ſhall do every thing in our power to attain 
the end of this work : What further remains 
muſt be expected from the government, and 
from the . 


10 


his. 
The Lovers of the Ars. 


T HE. principal 48. of this Memoir 
being to carry to perfection thoſe Arts, 

che knowledge and uſe of which are as exten- 
five as they are neceſſary, we thought it no 
leſs proper to gain to our intereſt thoſe who 
cultivate them, than thoſe on whom they de- 
pend for protection. We therefore conſecrate 
and dedicate this work to them; we ſubmit 

our reſearches to the judgment of both; and 
if every thing we advance has not the happi- 
neſs to pleaſe all, we hope, that that part of 
this Eſſay which they are pleaſed to approve 

of, will, at leaſt, obtain their indulgence for 


that, which they may tank deſerves not their 
approbation. 
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0 pierce 780 th the” OY veil o& | 

remoteſt antiquity ; to range, with 
our firſt parents, the fields and fo- 
> (s), and from, al the Planis,. hich . 


76) Cy tes He, Plin, 1. xx. 
When the origin of an art is unknown, we muſt be content 
with conjecture and hypotheſis inſtead of true hiſtory; and 

we may be aſſured, that, in ſuch caſes, the romance is more 
inſtructive than the truth, Generally ſpeaking, - chance ſug» 
geſts the firſt eſſays; they are fruitleſs, and never heard of: 

2 takes up che affair, he meets with ſome little ſucceſs, 
B. | but 


2 A TRTAT ISH on HEMP. Part l. 
cover the face of the earth, to ſelect thoſe 
which ſeem to have been, at all times, the 
moſt uſeful and neceflary; in a word, to 
wan the origin of 1 5 and ſhew how 


but ſo little that i it makes no 57 A third begins where the 
ſecond left off: A fourth proceeds i in the paths of the third ; 
and ſo on, till the laſt of all produces ſome excellent experi- 
ments; and only theſe laſt diſcoveries. make a ſenſible i im- 
preſſion. If we have this diſcovery from a ſtranger, national 
jealouſy” conceals the name of the inventor, and it remains 
unknown. The origin and progreſs of an art are not like 
thoſe of a ſcience ; learned men communicate their thoughts | 
to one another; they write, they make the moſt of their dif- 
coveries, they contradict, and are contradicted; theſe diſputes 
are proofs of facts, and aſcertain their dates. * Artiſts, on the 
contrary, live in obſcurity, and in a kind of ſolitude ; they do 
all with a view to profit, and ſcarce any thing for fame or 
glory. Some inventions continue whole ages, confined to one 

family: they are handed down from fathers to their children, 

and carried to perfection or ſuffered to decay; ſo that we 
| know not preciſely to what perſon, or to what time, we ought 
to aſcribe their diſcovery. The inſenſible ſteps by, which 
arts riſe to perfection, contribute alſo to render their dates 
uncertain. One pulls the hemp, another waters it, a third peels 

it; it is at firſt a coarſe twine, then a. thread, and afterwards 
abe into cloth; but a whole” ag intervenes between twery flep 
of this progreſs. Could one man carry a production from its 
natural tate to the higheſt degree of improvement, it would, be 
a very difficult matter to conceal his name. Should a people 
all at once find themſelves eloathed with a new kind of ſtuff, 
how could they avoid enquiring to whom they owed the diſ- 
covery ? But £208 caſes never, or e 0 Ft ue ee | 
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Part I. 4 TRRATIS N on HEMP. 3 

mankind, from the beginning, have employed 
it, is an enterprize the more difficult, that hi- 
ſtorians throw no light at all on this ſubject, 
and we can by no means find to whom We 
owe the diſcovery thereof, nor of its uſes. 


It is to be preſumed, that this plant having 
been cultivated, and applied to uſe, long be- 
fore hiſtories were written, the firſt Writers 
did not think it neceſſary to ſpeak of what was 
perfectly well known already, wh at r the fame 


7 wg Al \ 
* 


time very was er . 5 


1 ſuppoſe, "therefore, _ Sh ip or r neceſ- 
ſity, the two great ſprings of invention, at firſt 
diſcovered to men a plant as common as it is 
valuable. The firſt who made uſe of it want- 
ed only, perhaps, a withe to tie up a branch, 
or a girdle for his waiſte. He found, in Hemp, 
flexibility, limberneſs, and ſtrength. | Upon 
this, he took particular notice of the | plant, 
and obſerved its diſtinguiſhing marks. This 
was enough to make him communicate it to 
his family and his neighbours ; ; every one was 
ſenſible. of the utility, of, this production for 
all ſorts of ligatures. They would, no doubt, 
be diſpoſed to multiply and render more com- 
er a _ which appeared ſo very neceſſary: 
. eee 49 5 


It was accordingly cultivated; but ſeveral 
ages, perhaps, elapſed, before any one thought 
of ſeparating the bark from the ſtem. It was, 


however, at laſt found out, that by chis means 


its uſe might be rendered more conſiderable 


and more extenſive. It will be eaſily believed, 


that the preparation of Hemp, by watering it, 


was not at firſt performed ſo exactly as at pre- 


ſent. They began, without doubt, with twiſting : 


it into ſmall ropes (a), as the ſhepherds in the 


country {till continue 6 do. Hereaſter ſome 


ſet up rope-yards ; others, probably, attempted 
to ſpin it, then made it into cloth (5); but et 


fort of cloth ment this have been? At laſt, a8 


(a) 8 pi Mais; magni uſus 3 in . a dae. | 


mos funes fuctitandos. Dioſeor. J. iii. c. 14 
Util; ima Funibus Carnabis. Plin. . xix. c. 9. 


2 (8), Hiſtory informs us, that the weaver's 3 in an- 


cieut times, were of a frame very different from thoſe we uſe 
at this day. The operators did not fit, but worked ſtanding; 


and when they were employed on webs that were to be flowered _ 


on both fides, they turned round their looms. 
Arguto tenues percurrens pelt ine 7 elas. Zrneid,. vii. 3 
Homer, Herodotus, Theophylact, &c. acquaint us, that 
che warp of their hempen cloth was extended from top to 


bottom of the loom, and that, in applying the woof, Which 
they ſtruck home with a kind of wooden ſword, 705 worked 


„ PS.) 


us. 
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Part I. A TREATISOE on HE MP. 5 
by degrees, arts, as well as men, are brought 
to perfection; after ſeveral thouſands of years, 
Hemp came to be made into fine cloth; and 
none but perſons of great experience could 
diſtinguiſh it from what was at that time made 
of Flax. ON OW 


Ae en the —— andioat hiſtorian, ac- 
quaints us, in the fourth book of his hiſtory, 
« That, in his time, the people of Thrace _ 
« cultivated a kind of Hemp, KzwaGig, that 
« very much reſembled flax, excepting that the 
= <« ſtalk of it roſe higher, Some of it, ſays he, 
4 is cultivated, and another kind grows wild: 
Both theſe kinds are preferable to every thing 
of the ſort that we have in Greece. The 


45 Thracians (a) make Cloths of it, which are 


_s The FS as we. are told 1 by 1 J. v. 
were, next to the Indians, the moſt extenſive of all nations: 
They derived their original and name from Teras, the ſon of 
Japheth, who was their Patriarch. In old times under this 
name were comprehended, not only the inhabitants of Thrace, 
but alſo the Gere, the Daci, and the Myfans : The names of 


Thrace and ON are allo n mw nn; for 
one another. 


VNMoſcitur aui 25; eo 7 2021 J 8 Lins Anillina, 
præter quam craſſitudine et magnitudine, ſed multo quan noſtra 
prefiantior, wil ſua ſpoitte "naſcent, del ſata, ex qua Thraces 
vente auen Lins itt que of fi . 


B 3 exer- 


6 A i on HEMP. Part I. 


« as beautiful to the eye, as thoſe that are 
«© made of flax; and none can perceive the dif- 


* ference, but ſych as are perfectly acquaint- 
55.80 with ſuch manufactures. 


"Tf it is plain, from this paſſage, that, a ou 
time before the chriſtian æra, Hemp was culti- 
vated in Thrace, as well as in Greece (a), and at 
that time made into fine cloth; may we not 
_ conjecture, that other neighbouring nations, 
with whom they had any correſpondence, un- 
derſtood the uſe of it alſo. Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that the Chaldæans, the Babylonians, the Per- 
ſians, and the Egyptians did not make uſe of 

it, at leaſt for ropes (50, which is the firſt uſe 
to which it would naturally be applied? Is it 
to be preſumed, that thoſe famous buildings 
ſo much boaſted of in antiquity, without ex- 
ping that acl tower, which was th fe 


exercitatus, Linea ſint, an Cannabea, non queat digmſeere, er qui | 
non widerit Cannabem exiflimet Lineum eſſe veftimentum. Herodot. 
Melp. pag. 28 1. edit. Græc. Lat. Henrici Stephani, ann. 1592. 


(a) The Hemp which was cultivated in Greece, was not ſo 
good as that of Thrace, but it made excellent ropes, as we 
hall ſee hereafter, and, without cout, coarſe cloth for *, 
and other works of this ſort. . 


(6) Demifit ergo eos per IRR 4 8 Johus chap. ii, 
ver. 15. This rope is in ann tranſlation called owaprior. 
29 2 monu- 
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Part I. A TxeATtst on HEMP. 7 


monument of the wickedneſs and induſtry of 
men, were carried to perfection without the 


help of ropes? Though the holy Scripture 


mentions only Flax, on all occaſions relating to 


Hemp, or linen cloth, or garments made of 


theſe materials, and the Hebrew text has 


taken no notice of Hemp, under the name we 


give it, in imitation of the Greeks and Latins, 
this is no ſufficient reaſon for believing that 
the Jews were altogether unacquainted with 
the uſe and properties of this plant. The 
term Alvoy (a), or linum, which is uſed by 


| (a) The term linum and Avor was uſed to expreſs all ſorts 
of materials proper for the conſtruction of cloth and ropes, as 


we are told by Robert Stephens, in his dictionary of the Latin 


tongue; where he ſays, that Nu is «To v ui, antique V. erbo, | 
quod eſt teneo, quia Lino omnia tenentur. On this ſubje& he 
quotes ſeveral authors, who give this word nine or ten diffe- 


rent ſignifications*. The word /inteum, for the ſame reaſon, ; 


was uſed to ſignify all thoſe ſorts of cloth, gue ex cortice Lini, 
Cannabis, aut Byſſi, texebantur. We ſhall ſee hereafter, that 
the - word Spartum was of the ſame kind. Veteribus Græcit 


a oro dicebatur, id omne ex quo fierent witilia, aut Funes, alia- 


que ad nexum idonea, ut ſunt Linum, SON» Junti, Gen niſe, 1 


1 Sc. Voſſius, Diction. Etymol. 
4 1 proFilo, Celſ. J. J. vii. e. 14. PTA Fidibus 3 Ia. 


Pro Fune Nautico. Ovid. iii. Faft. Pro Caſſibus quibus fers ak - 


Pro Verriculo. Virg. i. Georg. Ovid. iii. Met. | 3 
Pro Vinculo. Id. v. næid. Hlence Lino Sparton, not that ſort - 
Pro Velo Navis. Homer, Liad. of which ſheets or ſails were made, 
Pro Linteo in quo dormitur, Id. but a coarſer ſort of Flax, or Hemp, 
Pro Hamo Piſcatorum, Id. 8 which Was made into reh 5 


* 
ELON 
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the Greek and Latin tranſlators; ought to be 
conſidered as one of thoſe general expreſſions 


that were much uſed in the Hebrew 00 and 
Chaldaic languages. 


U lcͤꝗnhe Greeks, indeed, made ute of « Kind" 
of broom, Spartum, ora fror 3) which 


(a) The Hebrews, for inftance, uſed the word Badl, to ſig- 

nify all ſorts of gods or goddeſſes. 

(5) In Gracia Sparti copia modo cæpit ęſſ ex m Paris, negue 
ea ipſa Facultate 4% Liburni, ſed hi plerumque naves loris Suthant. 
Greci magis Cannabo & flupd, ceteriſque Sativis rebus @ quibus 
owagre, Sparta appellabant. Aul. Gel. I. xvii. c. 3 : 

In ficco praferunt > Cannabe funes. Plin. I. xix. c. 2. 

This Spartum, oma pra, has occaſioned great difficulties 
among learned men. The Greek authors, and their Com- 

mentators, ſpeak ſo differently. of it, that it is ſtill very donbt- 
ful in what ſenſe it ought to be taken. Some pretend that 

its name is derived from Satum, id eſt, /ativum; ; while Pliny 
maintains, that the artum of Spain, ſonte naſei, nec ſeri poſſe. 
Others will have it to come from omreigun, ntdtere et complicare (), 

| becauſe the Greeks gave this name to every thing that could 
bear to be ſpun and twiſted :, This is the opinion of the beſt 

authors. They uſe the word Spartum, to expreſs every thing 
that is of the nature of Hemp, as the ebrews did the word 
Flax to ſignify three ſorts of things, which are often confound- 
ed in the Holy Scripture, viz. Bad, Linum, the moſt common F 

| ſort, which was uſed in the making of cordage and coarſe 
cloth; Sch, Goffipium, 2 finer fort, ſometimes taken for 
cotton, wed was wee I in * oaths Hor Is of rank. 


* us 


| making. 


f 

| 

| (*®) Brhebins, Slide, Arifphanes, fabet ad warios uſus, fv ad Lino, Can- 

| Pollux, vocant apria vel onapriw nabe, Funco, vel alia materia nexi i fue 
Funes vel n * utebantur rint, aut cenſerti. Henr. * | 
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they brought from Spain, for the ſervice of 
their marine, and for caulking their ſhips; 


becauſe it made greater reſiſtance to the water 


than Hemp; but for ropes and every other 
purpoſe they preferred Hemp. Is it poſſible 
that Nineveh, Babylon, Memphis, Palmira, 
Thebes, and ſo many other famous cities 
ſhould have been quite unacquainted with the 


| | ao abies neceſſary and ſo common 0. 


The Romans made ſails of it, and ropes for 
their ſea (a) and land ſervice. They had | 
magazines of it in two of the principal cities 
of the weſtern Empire; the Hemp neceſſary 
for the Purpoſes of war, was, by the Emperor's | 
orders, amaſſed. at Rayenna in Italy, and . 


making ornaments for an uſe af the Priefts and.the Temple; 


it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine, that the Jews were entirely un- 


tions (“). It is much more natural to ſuppoſe, that it was one 
of theſe kinds of Flax we meet with in the ſeveral texts of 
Scripture, where mention is made of caarſe, and fine linen, ; 


4 and of cordage. See Ezek. ch. xxvii. ver. 16 ; 1 Chron. ch. vi. 


ver. 213 ch. XV. ver. 275 and 2 Chron. ch. ü. ver. 143 ch. 1 
ver. 14; Eſth. ch. i. ver. 6; ch. viii. ver. 15. 


(a) Tur mare dee. ribi torta Cannabe Fault, 
 Candſit in tranftro. Perf. Sat. v. ver. 6. 


. 5 r 91 kee « ad bac 


catera ferax, & Byſſum educat 27 foll- Free lum . Ps. lib, vi. 
eiſſime. Cannabem N Linum & un finem. | 
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10 A TREAT ISE on HEMP. Part I. 


Vienna in Gaul. The officer, Who ſuperin- 


' tended that matter on the further fide of the 


Alps, was called the Procurator of the Hemp 


- manufactures in Gaul, and had his reſidence 
at Vienna. Their huſbandmen uſed Hemp for 
' tying the oxen to the yokes (a); and, without 


doubt, for all the other purpoſes relating to 
agriculture. We know that they made no 
great uſe of linen cloth, but they had ſome ;. 
and Vigenerus, upon Titus Livius, tells us, 


that they made uſe of Hemp : Even their 
laws and their annals, were written on hempen 7 
cloth (3). Nothing is more generally or better 
known than the uſe they made of it for adorn- 
ing their theatres, covering their ſtreets and 


their publick places, their amphitheatres, 


and their arene for oe: ns to ſhade 


(za) Cannabin: 1 FEM cornua « junentrun Heat Columel. 


lib. xvi. cap. 2. 


(5) Licinius Macer audlor eft * in ge PRIN 0 in 
Linteis Libris ad Monetæ inventa. . . que i in ea re fit error, quod 
tam veteres Annales, quodque e Libri quos Linteos in 

de repofitos Monetæ, Macer Linius, citat een Aueores. l 


Tit. Liv. I. iv. c. 7. & 20. 
It was in the temple of Moneta that the beoks of Hanes 


cloth, containing the deftiny + and fates of the Roman mri ; 


were kept with great care. 


The Samnites alſo made uſe of the ame doth by the pur- 


| thoſe 


5 of viiting. Ti it. Liv. l. *. 
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thoſe who aſſiſted at their Rs WINS: 


Fun- L. en. 


Martial informs us, that the Romans alſo 
made uſe of hempen cloth for table linen, and 


that every gueſt generally brought his napkin 
with him (2). We cannot therefore in the 
leaſt doubt, but Hemp was known to the an- 
cients (4), as a material of cloth for the ſervice 


of war, both by ſea and land (c), as well as D 
for the purpoſes of agriculture. And if the 
greateſt part of authors have ſometimes made 


uſe of the word Spartum (d), to Ggnify ropes; 


even when thoſe ropes were made of Hemp, 
the reaſon was, becauſe they conſidered Spar- 


tum as a general term applicable to Hemp as 
well as r. or any material of that kind 005 


(0 Aitalerar nemo nappam 0 farta ti timentur. Mart. 1 xii. | 
(5) We ſhall afterwards ſee to how n uſes Hemp was 


formerly applied. 


(e) Ubi wis magna arti _— 44 rem nauticam eu. ab 
Aldrubale. Tit. Liv. 


(A4) Sparteus gencraliter pro quo vis e e | e PR 2 


| Sparts nexus fit, five 2 Cannabe, Lino vel aliunds, Athen. I. v. 


(e) Græci Juncos quippe ipſos, & Geniftas, & quidguid denique 


ad funes nefendos, & aliquid li gandun verti poſſet, oro voca- 
were: bi autem vocem hanc oxapron, de herbis omnibus ad vitiha, 


nexilia, rextiliaque apris #ſurparunt. . Salmaſ. Exercit. Plin. 


pag. 261. and he adds: . ex Lino Hiſpanico, quis putet 
rudentes navium tortos unguam fuiſſe? Mugatur itaque Solinus, 


ATREATISE on HE MP. Part J. 
ai the ſignification of it be otherwiſe abſo- 
lately determined. In a word, how much 
ſhould we know of the uſe that was formerly 
made of Hemp i in China and Japan, and fo 
in both hemiſpheres, if their hiſtories had 


come with more accuracy into our hands. 


We read in Kolben, that the Hottentots 
vſe a plant, named Dak#a, inſtead of tobacco, 
or at leaſt mix them together, when their 
proviſion of the latter is almoſt exhauſted. 
This herb, ſays he, is a kind of wild Hemp, 
which the Europeans ſow ee for tem 

uſe of the Hotentots 765 


a id bit Py * * tamen armamenta navium etiam 
olim fuiſſe, eruditioribus placuiſſe, ibidem notat Plinius, qui uerſu 
Homori ita interpretabantur, quoniam cum fparta dixit flenifica- 
werit ſata. Quæ non intelligo, quaſi neceſſe fit on« glov, nomine 
Linum accipi, quia feenifitaverit ſata. An non & Cannabis ſa- 
tive, de gua v ce glu, id off ſata, in ills Homeri loco poſſumus in- 
terpretari. . . . Nugatur itague Solinus, niſi dicamus eum ſab ma- 
ris Pudentumy Spartum tautum comprehendife. j 

The Spartum of Spain, which we interpret broom, i is a et 
of ruſh, Juncum aridi foli, chat grows near Carthagena; it is 
prepared almoſt ia the ſame manner with Hemp by watering z 
it naturally gas in that (oil, and cannot be raiſed from 
ſeed. 7 
Tube Greet 110 3 uſe of 3 Find of ruſh for A 
making ropes, which from thence had the name of xo, 

| (a) Hiſtoire Generale 40 Cd I, xv. Hift. Nat. du Cap, 


5 tirade Kale. 


Thou ugh 
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Though the etymology of the word Hemp 
does not appear to be a matter of great impor- 
tance, we think it our duty not to omit it, 
that we may leave nothing untouched that 
can be propoſed with regard to this plant. 
Sorne pretend that it comes from the Celtic 
word Canab (a); others think they find its root 
in the Greek word Kawe, or Kd (S), which 
comes from the Hebrew Kannab; in Latin 
Canna; in French Canne; becauſe its form, 
and the length and ſize of its ſtalk give occa- 
ſion to compare it to a cane. And therefore, 
as we fay, a ſugar-cane, &c. we may alſo 
ay, a hemp-cane. The terminations of par- 
ticular languages, ſuch as Karat or Kd , 
in Greek ; Cannabis or Cannabum in Latin; 
Canabo in Italian; Canamo in Spaniſh, &c. 
are ſo many expreſſions peculiar to thoſe lan- 


guages, but that variety makes no o alteration | in 
| the fignification. Wh 


Hemp i is commonly A into two 
ſorts; one that grows wild, Cannabis filveſtris ;. 
the other produced by cultivation, Cannabis 


(a) Kane: 75 Grea 335 bel Ke unde 2 Bil. 
Siu Kennep, guafi Kannab, herba ef Funibus faciendis idonea,- 
& Lino, & tenuitate, oO candore a; ow. bh: verd Nanetit, Kan. 15 


00 Voſſius. | he 
l : domeſtica. : 
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1 domeſtica. This latter is of two ſexes; the 
a male frutiifera, and the female florifera; but 
Doth improperly ſo called, for it is more natural 


to call that the female, which bears the fruit, 
than the other that bears the flower. The 
ſeed and the root of wild Hemp, are like thoſe 
of the wild mallow; the ſtalks are ſmaller, 
blacker, more rough, and about a foot and 
half in height; the leaves are like thoſe of 


Hemp raiſed by runtime but more . 
and likewiſe blacker (a). 


The root of Hemp produced by cultivation 
is fix inches long, or thereabout, of a whitiſh 
colour, ligneous, undivided, and running to a 
point, having fibres only on two lines, diame- 
trically oppoſite to one another, when it is 
not ſtraitened for want of room; J and thick in 
proportion to the ſtalk it bears. The ſtalk is 
round, from the root to the firſt ramibcation ; . 
it then aſſumes a quadrangular form, and is 
fluted, hollow, ligneous, covered with a 
greeniſh bark, compoſed of filaments, hairy 
and rough to the touch: at proper diſtances 
this bark is ſecured from place to place by ſix 
ſmall faſtenings, .which keep i it 28s to ae 
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Part I. A TREATISE on HEMP. 15 
ſtem, like ſo many little nails, regularly ranged 
on the circumference of the ſame circle, 3 
almoſt equally diſtant from one another. 
length and thickneſs are various, —— to 
the difference of the ſoil, of the method of 
cultivation, of the climate, and of the ſeaſons. 
Some of it riſes to the heighth of eight or ten 
feet, and the ſtalks look like ſo many little 
trees (a); others ſeem to pine away on the 
ground, and ſcarce get to the height of two or 
three feet, ſometimes leſs. A grain of Hemp- 
ſeed, ſown by itſelf, in a ſoil that agrees with 
it, commonly produces a ſtalk very large (5) and 
firm, with many branches, and looks like a little 
tree. If it is of that ſex which produces ſeed, 
it will yield a great many grains, and thoſe 

very beautiful: But its bark being too hard 
and chick, will not be very fit for manufactur- 
ing: On the contrary, ſeed ſown in a field, 
that is properly prepared for the purpoſe, and 
near to each other, produce ſtalks that are 
horns {mooth, without mu ſofter (e), 


* 


(a) Ne as ren attinet, | Roſen agri Rabies hou 
altitudinem @quat. Plin. I. xix. c. 9. 


(5) Of ſuch ſtalks they make a kind of charcoal, fir to enter 
into the compoſition of gunpowder. 7 7! 


(e) Wo denfror e tenuior. Plin. 1. xix. 9. = 8 
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and more tender than the former; and the 


bark of ſuch being ſmooth, fine, and ſoft, is 


much valued for ſeveral uſes. The leaves grow 
two and two oppoſite to one another ; they 


are divided into many ſegments, being narrow, 
oblong, ſharp pointed, jagged, full of veins, 


of a deep green colour, rough to the touch, 


and of a ſtrong ſmell, that affects the head. 


The flowers that grow on the female ſtalk, | 
as it is commonly called, iſſue from the alæ of 


the leaves, on a pedicle of four little cluſters, 


lying in the form of a Saint Andrew's croſs : 
They have no petals, and conſiſt of five ſta- 
mina, with yellowiſh ſummits, in a calyx of 
five leaves, of a purple colour without, 8 
whitiſh on the inſide; theſe flowers are not 
followed by any fruit; and, on the other hand, 
the fruit on the ſtalks that produce it, is never 


preceded by any flower. 


Whatever the order of 5 nature may be; in the 
vegetation of this plant, both the male and 


the female ſtalks are produced indiſcriminately 
from the grains of ſeed that grow on the ſame 


ſtalk; and the difference cannot be known till 
they come to bloſſom. We know not, when 


we * 1 what quantity of either ſex 
will 


will be produced, nor which contributes moſt 


however, be eaſily diſtinguiſned till (a) ſixty 
days after they are ſown; but this obſervation, 


hitherto, does not appear to * been of any 
conſequence. 


The fruit grows in a great number of 
bunches at the end of the ſtalks and branches, 
which naturally produce them: This fruit is 


ſecures it till it comes to maturity; then the 


piſtillum changing to a roundiſh grain, forces 
the membranous capſulæ, which contain it, to 


FN 


aſcertained ; for it depends on ſeveral circumſtances. Some- 
times it is not above a foot high; when this is the caſe, the 
Hemp continues weak, and grows little or nothing at all 
higher; this is ſometimes occaſioned by great heats, or other 
unfavourable accidents ; at other times it riſes to the heighth 
of four or ſive feet before it bloſſoms, and grows almoſt as 


gets before that which produces the ſeed, and riſcs about half 
a foot above that which bears the grain, This ſuperiority, i in 
the order of nature, may be well accounted for, if it is true, that 


Ow to the grain on the ſtalks that bear the ſeed. 


£ 
£ * 
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to the propagation of the plant; they cannot, 


terminated by a forked ſtyle, when it is in 
embryo, and 1s wrapt in a membrane, which 


open, and we therein diſcover a round ſmooth 
grain, ſomewhat flattened, and of @ ſhining 
grey l containing: under a thin ſhell, 


1 The time hen the = ng bloſſoms cannot be rw" 


much after. The Hemp, which bears the flower, commonly 


the powder, which iſſues from the flower, ſerves to convey 


. a ten- 7 
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a tender, ſweet, and Olly, white kernel, of 
a ſtrong ſmell, that intoxicates when it is 
freſh. This kernel is covered with a green 


pellicle, terminating in' a point'on the fide 
next the germ, which is very A Tree | 


ated. 
This grain, which is called n is 


no leſs uſeful for its peculiar qualities, than for 
thoſe which it has in common with the whole 


plant. Its ſubſtance, conſidered as a ſeed, is 
ſoft, fat, oily, and gummy; it ferments, con- 


ceives heat, and ſprings up with equal facility; 
its pores being large, tender, and flexible, re- 
ceive greedily the impreſſions of heat and 


humidity, which tranſmit to them the nutri- 


_ cious juices ſupplied by a fat, light, and well- 
laboured foil; its fibres, after a quick germi- 
nation, unfold themſelves, grow up, and at- 
* tain ſtrength, and the gum, being the princi- 
ple of their union, ſupports and preſerves 
them. Beſides the uſe of its oil in Phyſick, 


it is alſo employed, with great advantage, in 
the lamp, and in coarſe painting: They give 


a paſte made of it to hogs and horſes, to fatten 


them; it enters into the compoſition of black 


' ſoap, the uſe of which is very common in the 
manufactures of ſtuffs and felts; 5 and! it is alſo / 


uſed for tanning nets, 
A hs 


n Eo. FOG PE AI EN Ee ET A HE STS 42, , CARER TEIN EIS r 
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A grain of Hemp- ſeed, ſeen by the help of 


a microſcope, preſents at firſt a greyiſh epider- 
mis, full of veins, the compartments whereof 


appear like a ſort of ſcales. Under this firſt 


cover you ſee a brown olive coloured bark, ex- 
tremely ſmooth on the inſide, formed of two 
ſhells, which ſeparate exactly in the middle, 


like thoſe of a nut, the ſeam that j joins them 


being quite imperceptible. Under a green 
cover, its kernel, in the form of alittle orange, 


bears its germ produced along one of its ſides, 


which makes it look a little flatted : When 


you have taken up this pellicle, you find a 


white kind of matter, conſiſting of two lobes 


joined together, which evidently form a kind 
of head; theſe lobes are very diſtinct, and by 
the germination are made to ſwell, open, and 


ſeparate. Its germ, which is roundiſh, bend- 
ing back along the whole external length of 
the grain, under the ſeam which joins the-two 
ſhells, terminates in a point, and forms a kind 


of tendril, which is the only part that pierces 


the ground to form the root ; the other end of 
the germ, which lies concealed between the 
two lobes that encloſe and preſerve it, ap- 
pears like an exceeding fine and delicate ſort 
of lance (a); from it iſſue the two leaves that 


00 Which they call the Ng. 


20 A TREATISE on HE MP. Part I. 
appear firſt, and we may imagine it to be the 
true principle of its germination and life. 
Theſe two lobes are alſo changed into two ſorts 
of thick green leaves (a), of an oval form, but 
not indented, which ſerve for a rampart, and 
preſervative to the ſpringing leaves. The 
whole of this white matter ſeems to be fat 
and ſpongious; and its pores appear to be no 
leſs open than thoſe of ſnow: And it is, no 
doubt, owing to the ſituation of its germ, 

and the ſoftneſs of its whole ſubſtance, that 
Hemp-ſeed, beyond any other fort of grain, 
has great a diſpoſition to ferment, and 
ſpring up almoſt. as ſoon as it is ſown. , 


The bark, as it appears upon the ſtalk, forms 
a green, knotty, rough or prickly covering 
to it. Theſe knots and prickles are mere ex- 
 creſcences of gum, of which the whole bark 
is compoſed ; but they have different degrees 
of force and adheſion. This firſt ſuperficial 
gum ſerves only to keep the fibres of the 
Hemp cloſe together, and as a kind of maſtick 
to cover, ſtrengthen, and protect them, againſt 
the inclemency of the air, the daſt, and the 
rain: It diſſolves, W and breaks, when 
the bark is watered. 


(a) Which the Botaniſt call the faint 1 


The 
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The inſide of the bark, which touches the 
ſtem, is ſmooth, ſoft, and white; the fibres 
are very diſtinct from one another, and appear 
perfectly in all their dimenſions, by means of 
the watering juſt mentioned. It was not ob- 
ſerved in former times, that the thread had 
its exiſtence in the plant, without any depen- 
dence on the operations of art; that the la- 
bour is confined to cleaning, dividing, and 
ſeparating the ſoft fibres of which the bark is 
compoſed; and that this bark is a kind of 
natural ribbon, or ſcarf, the threads whereof 
are applied and joined together, lengthways, 
only, by a dirty glutinous. humour, which 
muſt abſolutely be diſſolved and ſeparated, 
becauſe it is equally hurtful to the workmen 
and the work. The threads themſelves alſo 
conſiſt merely of a gum, but of one that is of 
a different quality from the ſuperficial gum 3 
they are ſupple, ſtrong, and reſiſt the im- 
preflions to which the former give way, Every 
fibre is compoſed of gummy globules, that are 
very fine, tranſparent, and bright, when ſuffi- 
ciently cleared from that ſuperficial gum that 
ſurrounds them; and which the microſcope . * 
' ſhews to be of a different ſort. All this will 
| appear plain, if you take a few fibres from a 
| thread that is thoroughly bleached. The 
"4 fibres 
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fibres of Hemp, in this ſtate, are nothing diffe- 
rent from thoſe of cotton and filk, which makes 
it reaſonable to conſider them as materials of 
the ſame kind: And it is a convincing proof 
of this, that when they are mixed and carded 
together, there appears to be a complete ſame- 
neſs in the whole mixture. 


We ſhould” have found, widiout doubt, | 
more curious and circumſtantial oblreviions; 
in the generality of authors who have examin- 
ed this plant, if they had been as fully per- 
ſuaded of its utility 1 in the arts, as of its medi- 
cal properties. 


Pliny tells us, that Ga; is of a drying 
nature, that it weakens the generative powers 
in men aq, when they eat it to exceſs. On 
the contrary, it promotes fruitfalne* $ in fowls, 
for which reaſon it is purpoſely given them in 
winter time, and is a food to which birds are 
accuſtomed. It expels wind ; is hard of 75 
geſtion; and diſagrees with the ſtomach; 
produces bad humours, and occaſions Pe. 
achs ( 2). It was formerly one of thoſe 
15 which were e fried for deſerts . 6 N. 


) Semen ęj us extinguer genituram virorum dicitur. . 1 15 xXx. 
r 25 


() Sed cum dolore capitis. Ibid. 
(c) De la Mare, Trait? de Police. 


was 


was alſo made into little ſweet cakes, to be 
eaten at collations, and to promote drinking; 
but, at preſent, this unwholeſome ragout is 
quite baniſhed from our tables: It heats thoſe 
that eat it too freely ſo much, that it occaſions 
very dangerous vapours {a}; fo that thoſe 


dren that labour under epilepſies, far from 
procurin g them relief, increaſe and irritate 
their diſorder. The juice of it %, ſqueezed 
out when it is green, draws inſects to it, and 
brings out all the vermin that enter into the 
ears, and infeſt them. Taken in an emul- 
ſion e, it is good againſt a cough and the 
jaundice, and alſo againſt the gonorrhœa; its 


matums for the ſmall-pox ; and it is laxative. 


not the dangerous qualities that are aſcribed to 
of it, mixt with drink, will make thoſe who uſe 


(% Gallien, lib. vii. de Simpl. Medic. 


(5) Saccus gx 60 wermicules, cite, & quodeungue intraverits 
giicit.. Plin. I. xx. c. a3. 


effects. See Emul/io Cannabina ad Gonorrhazam,. de — 
Etmuller, Michaelis, & Minſchit, Ae. e 
. the 
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who preſcribe a decoction of this ſeed; to chil- 


oil is recommended as an ingredient in po- 


Taken inwardly, or outwardly applied, it has 


it drunk, dull, and ſtupid: We are told that 


(c) We meet with this in ſeveral authors who boaſt of its . 
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the Arabians a/ make a ſort of wine of it, 
which intoxicates, and poor poopie es eat the oil 
of it in their ſoup. | 


The grain and the leaves being ſqueezed, 
while they are green, and applied, by way of 
cataplaſm, to painful tumours, are reckoned 
to have a great power of relaxing and ſtupify- 
ing. The ſmell of it is extremely ſtrong and 
intoxicating. It is pretended, that the water, 
in which Hemp hath been ſteeped, proves a 
deadly poiſon to any that drink of ir: This 
may be true; but what is commonly faid of 
the ſame danger to fiſhes, in the rivers /6 / 
and ponds, in which Hemp is watered, is 
falſe. Fiſhes love this plant, and fly to it; but 
if any accidents of this kind ſhould happen, 
they can only be owing to the ſmallneſs 
of ſome reſervoirs, where the water not hav- 
ing a free courſe, may be too much impreg- 
nated with the juice of the Hemp, or af- 
ford to the fiſh too much of a delicious 
food, an exceſs of which is aways hurtful.” 


(a) De la Mare, 7 rait. de Pol. 1 v. tit. 15. Where he W | 
Simeon Sethi, De aliment. facul. ©. Apitii, de 1 re culinar. ou 


5) The Ordonance of Waters wil Foreſts on this ſub: ec 
ſeems not $9 be well JOHN © 2 „ 
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What Pliny aſſures us, of the great effect 
which an infuſion of Hemp may have in coa- 
gulating (a) water, will not appear ſurprizing if 


wie attend to the quality and quantity of the 


gum, which unites all the fibres of this plant 
together, and whereof, in reality, it intirely 


conſiſts. It is, doubtleſs, for this reaſon, that 
it is given in drink to cattle to cure looſeneſs. 


The decoction of green Hemp, with its ſeed, 
when well cleared of the dregs, cauſes the 


worms to come out of the ground on which 


it is poured, and the fiſhermen commonly 


make uſe of this expedient to catch them, 
when they have occaſion. 


Matthiolus preſumes, that it may alſo have 


power to drive worms out of the human body. 


It is given in a drink to cattle and wa 
troubled with a looſeneſs ; the whole ſubſtance 


of the Hemp being gummy, it is by no means 


ſurprizing that it ſhould have a reſtringent 


quality; and this is the reaſon why the pow- 
der of its leaves, taken in drink, is reckoned 
good for dyſenteries, and the duſt of the 
Hemp itſelf, which the labourers draw i in with 
their breath, when they are at work upon it, 


(a) 7 antague Vis ei eh, ut aque nfl eam . dicatur, 
E. ideo Jumentorum * Kuen 6 in apuam. Plin, I. xx. c. 23. 


acauſes 5 
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the Arabians /a make a ſort of wine of it, 
which intoxicates, and poor people eat the oil 
of it in their ſoup. | 


The grain and the leaves being een; 
while they are green, and applied, by way of 
cataplaſm, to painful tumours, are reckoned 
to have a great power of relaxing and ſtupify- 
ing. The ſmell of it is extremely ſtrong and 
intoxicating. It is pretended, that the water, 
in which Hemp hath been ſteeped, proves a 
deadly poiſon to any that drink of it: This 

may be true; but what 1s commonly faid of 
the ſame danger to fiſhes, in the rivers / / 
and ponds, in which Hemp is watered, is 
falſe. Fiſhes love this plant, and fly to it; but 
if any accidents of this kind ſhould happen, 
they can only be owing to the ſmallneſs 
of ſome reſervoirs, where the water not hav- 
ing a free courſe, may be too much impreg- 
nated with the juice of the Hemp, or af- 
ford to the fiſh too much of a delicious 
food, an exceſs of aol 19 hurtful, 


(a) De la Mare, 7 rait. de Pol. 1. v. tit. 1 5. Where he' quotes 
Simeon Sethi, De aliment. facul. C. Apitit, de re culinar. 


) The Ordonance of Waters and Foreſts on this ſubject 
5 ſeems not to be well founded. 1 
5 What 
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What Pliny aſſures us, of the great effect 
which an infuſion of Hemp may have in coa- 
gulating (a) water, will not appear ſurprizing if 
we attend to the quality and quantity of the 
gum, which unites all the fibres of this plant 
together, and whereof, in reality, it intirely 
conſiſts. It is, doubtleſs, for this reaſon, that 
it is given in drink to cattle to cure looſeneſs. 
The decoction of green Hemp, with its ſeed, 
when well cleared of the dregs, cauſes the 
worms to come out of the ground on which 
it is poured, and the fiſhermen commonly 
make uſe of this expedient to catch them, 
when they have occaſion. 2 50 1 


Matthiolus preſumes, chat it may alſo have 
power to drive worms out of the human body. 
It is given in a drink to cattle and horſes 
troubled with a looſeneſs ; the whole ſubſtance 
of the Hemp being gummy, it is by no means 
ſurprizing that it ſhould have a reſtringent 
quality; and this is the reaſon why the pow- 
der of its leaves, taken in drink, is reckoned 
good for dyſenteries, and the duſt of the 
Hemp itſelf, which the labourers draw in with 
their breath, when they are at work upon it, 
(a) Tantagus vis ei eſt, ut aque infuſe eam coogulare dicatur, 
& ideo Jumentorum al vo uw pota in aquam, Plin, I. xx. c. 23. 
| | | bo auſes N 
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cauſes obſtructions in their lungs, and almoſt 
always, makes them aſthmatic. 


The root of it a/ boiled ! in water, and ap- 
plied in the form of a cataplaſin, ſoftens and 
reſtores the joints of lingers or toes that are 
dried and ſhrunk. It is very good againſt the 
gout, and other humours that fall upon the ner- 

Vous, muſcular, and tendinous parts. It abates 

inflammations, diffolves tumours and hard 
ſwellings upon the joints. Beat and pounded | 
in a mortar, with butter, when it is {till freſh, 

it 1s applied to burns, which it relieves greatly 
when it is often renewed. The juice and de- 
coction of it, put into the fundaments of horſes, 
brings out the vermin that infeſt chem. Ee 


Even the lint TC Fþ which is yielded by 
hempen cloth, eſpecially that which comes 
f. is very much eſteemed 
in EET a and the aſhes of theſe fails ſerve Ei 
for Spodium, Lapis Calaminaris, or Tutty. 
(a) Radix contraftos articulog emollit, in aqua coca; tm 
pedagros 2 fomiles impetus : Ambuſtis. cruda illiaitur, fl ſeine 


mutatur priuſquam areſcat. Plin. I. xx. c. 23. 
% Repertaque linteorum lanugo, > villis navium maritimarum 


garen in magno uſu. e * O cinis ys la Label. 
tl © > Oh oh 
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of the Methods of cultivating, 3 _ 
manufacturing it, as improved by the Ex- 
. of modern: Th mes. fo” 
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f 1 E R hats laid before the reader, 
in the former Part, all that our re- 
| ſearches could produce with reſpect 
to 3 Natural Hiſtory of Hemp, the object 
that appears to us moſt n is its Cul- 
tivation. a „ 


The e intended the a Hemwp-field, 
ought to be the very beſt that can be afforded, 
cither near (a) the Houſe, or along Tone 


( 40 4. pauper rigui cuftos i borti 9 8 
Cannabias nutrit filuas, quam commoda noftro 
 Armamenta operi ! gravis eft tutela, ſed ipis 
7 1 licet LEmonios includas retibus urſos. 

Gratlan. in 1 Cyneget. v. 4 


ſtream, 
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ſtream, or water-ditch, yet ſo, that there is 
no ground to fear an inundation. To render 
this ground fruitful, we muſt not ſpare either 
manure or labour. Hemp-grounds muſt be 
dunged every year, and the better to ſecure 
ſucceſs, it would be proper to lay on the dung 
before the winter tillage, that it may waſte 
itſelf there, and mix the more perfectly with 
the ground, which, impregnated with theſe 
new falts, will derive the greater advantages 
from the influences of that ſeaſon, and catch 

more of the volatile ſalts of the air, that com- 
monly abound moſt in the winter. 


Of all the forts of dung, that are undd for . 


Hemp- grounds, pigeons- dung only, or any 
other kind of dung that is fully ripe, ought to 
be laid on before the laſt labour; as is prac- 
tiſed with ſucceſs in ſeveral places. In coun- 
tries where the land is ſtrong they generally 
lay it in heaps after Autumn. In this manner 
it becomes more free and light, than when it 
is only tilled.” The ſnow and rains, which pe- 
netrate it in the winter tune, and the froſts 
that are common in that ſeaſon, kill, if we 
may ſo expreſs it, that ground, as they would 
a chalk-ſtone, and make it fo free, that in the 
month of February nothing more is wanting, 
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but to lay it level by a quick and eaſy labour. 
All its parts, and even the moſt tender parti- 
cles, will be then found extremely ſmall, 3 
and lively. 


But different ſoils require different methods 
| > preparation; and it is the part of men of 
_ underſtanding to diſcontinue bad cuſtoms, that 
have prevailed. till this time, and ſubſtitute 
better methods in their place. 37 


Hemp is one of thoſe plants, which Nature 
has hot only made neceſſary, but alſo com- 
mon, and ſuited to every ſort of ſoil, as well 
as to every climate. It is true, that countries 
which are extremely hot, are not favourable 
to-it ; but as this plant is but a ſhort time in 
the ground, if a country is at all habitable by 
men, we are of opinion they may alſo culti- 
vate Hemp. Rainy ſeaſons are proper enough 
for ſowing it, and when it is once in condition 
to cover the ground, the dews alone, which 
are plentiful in theſe countries, will be ſuffi- 
cient to bring it to maturity. It will not, to 
be ſure, grow ſo high as in temperate, or 
colder climates, but it may be, perhaps, on 
that very account, the more fit for uſe, 


We find, by experience, that in temperate | 


climates, France for e the Hemp cul- 
tivated 
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ſtream, or water-ditch, yet fo, that there is 
no ground to fear an inundation. To render 
this ground fruitful, we muſt not ſpare either 
manure or labour. Hemp-grounds muſt be 
dunged every year, and the better to ſecure 
ſucceſs, it would be proper to lay on the dung 
before the winter tillage, that it may waſte 
itſelf there, and mix the more perfectly with 
the ground, which, impregnated with theſe 
new falts, will derive the greater advantages 
from the influences of that ſeaſon, and catch 
more of the volatile ſalts of the air, that com- 
monly abound moſt i in the winter. 5 


Of all the forts of dung, that are uſed "far 
Hemp- grounds, pigeons- dung only, or any 
other kind of dung that is fully ripe, ought to 
be laid on before the laſt labour; as is prac- 

tiſed with ſucceſs in ſeveral places. In coun- 

tries where the land is ſtrong they generally 

lay it in heaps after Autumn. In this manner 
it becomes more free and light, than when it 
is only tilled.” The ſnow and rains, which pe- 
netrate it in the winter time, and the froſts 
that are common in that ſeaſon, kill, if we 
may ſo expreſs it, that ground, as they would 
a chalk-ſtone, and make it ſo free, that in the 
month of F ebruary nothin g more 1s wanting, 
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but to lay it level by a quick and eaſy labour. 
All its parts, and even the moſt tender parti- 


cles; will be then found extremely ſmall, light, 
and lively. 


But different ſoils require different methods 
of preparation ; and it is the part of men of 
underſtanding to diſcontinue bad cuſtoms, that 


have prevailed till this time, and ſubſtitute 
better methods in their place. 


Hemp is one of thoſe plants, which Nature 
has fot only made neceſſary, but alſo com- 
mon, and ſuited to every ſort of foil, as well 
as to every climate. It is true, that countries 
which are extremely hot, are not favourable 
to it; but as this plant is but a ſhort time in 
the ground, if a country is at all habitable by 
men, we are of opinion they may alſo culti- 
vate Hemp. Rainy ſeaſons are proper enough 
for ſowing it, and when it is once in condition 
to cover the ground, the dews alone, which 
are plentiful in theſe countries, will be ſuffi- 
cient to bring it to maturity. It will not, to 
be ſure, grow ſo high as in temperate, or 
_ colder climates, but it may be, perhaps, on 
that very account, the more fit for uſe. 


We find, by experience, that in temperate 
climates, France oy Pe; the Hemp cul- 
tivated 
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tivated in the ſouthern provinces has better 
qualities than that which grows in the north- 
ern, where the ground is fat, and not fo 
warm. ITS 


In the north of America and Europe, Hemp 
thrives exceeding well: that commodity is ex- 
ported from thence into England, Holland, 
and even France, to the ſhame and detriment 
of thoſe that cultivate it with us. Could no 
means be fallen. upon to encourage them, and 
increaſe their number ? What coomtrs, is in 
better condition to apply to it, and profit by 
it, than France (a)? All her provinces pro- 
duce very good Hemp; and, inſtead of taking 
it from ſtrangers, we ought to put ourſelves in 
condition to ſell it to them. Guyenne, Lan- 
guedoc, Provence, Dauphiny, Auvergne, Bur- 
gundy, and Berry produce as good Hemp as 
can be wiſhed, and nothing is wanting but the 
beſt methods of cultivating and preparing it. 

The firſt, and moſt important operation, 
ought to be performed before winter. Some 
do it with the plough, others with the pick- axe, 


and others with the ſpade; the laſt of theſe, 
without doubt, is the. beſt, becauſe it goes | 


(a) The enk paſſed ſome Acts in Deen 1719, and 
in May and June 1722, en it would be proper to conſider. 


en 
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deepeſt and makes the ground more free. (a) In 
the beginning of the ſpring the ground is pre- 
pared by freſh labour, for receiving the ſeed, 
in ſuch manner, that not ſo much as one clod 
be left unbroken, and the whole field be as : 
ſmooth and in as 2 plight as a 399 in a 


garden. | e 


To have good ſeed you WY = As gi 155 TI Y p 
duce of the laſt crop, and the grain muſt be 
clean and full grown. Seed 'of two years 
growth will not be ſo good, that of three years 
ſtanding will be ſtill leſs valuable; ; and often- 
times will not ſpring up at all. Vou muſt 
neither ſow too thin, nor too thick (3); both 

_ exceſſes have inconveniences that inſeparably 
attend them. Yet the danger of ſowing too 
thick is the greater. For, beſides the loſs of 
the ſeed, that might have been faved, the 
ground being drained of a great part of its 
juices, while the ſeed is ſpringing up and get- 
ting out of the earth, will not have enough 

left to bring it to perfection z by this means a 
Ta en ſtalks, Sperl thoſe that are 


— 


(a) Deinde arih ſama, 2 C annabis fritar a 2 
Plin. I. xix. c. 9. . 
(3) General rules cannot be given © on this head; __ de- 
pends on the ground and on the ſeed; it is certain, r 
thats * is s ſown thicker than corn. 
lateſt 
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lateſt in ſpringing, are quite choaked (a) ; or 


if this ſhould not be the caſe, yet ſtill they 


languiſh for want of nouriſhment, and the 
Hemp produced has neither the length nor 


ſtrength it would have acquired, had it been 


ſown thinner. 


6 The ſeaſon for ſowing it begins not much 
22 an before the firſt of April (5), and does not laſt 
2 


beyond the end of June. The diverſity of 


ſoils in the ſame province, and the inconſtancy 
of ſeaſons, occaſion this difference. And ſo long 
a ſeaſon for ſowing 1 is the more neceſſary, that 
it gives an opportunity to ſow the ſame field 


a ſecond or third time, when, by reaſon of 


+ 


Various accidents, the firſt ſeed is loſt. But 


after all, the Hemp that is firſt ſown generally 


thrives beſt, and appears moſt beautiful, un- 


when it begins to ſpring and grow up. The 


day on which this plant ſprings, and a few 
that follow i it, are generally molt critical; but, 


in a ſhort time, it acquires ſtrength enough to 


bear all the croſs accidents that can befall it : 
A little rain before or after the Hemp 1 is ſown, 
| turns "OR to its advantage. 


i 


(a4) Quo wi eo tenuior. plin. loco cit. 


() Hoc tempore Cannabum ſeris. Palladius, 1 ili. . 
N e | When 


leſs it is nipt by the froſt, or ſpoiled by the heat, 


\ 


1 
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Wen the ſeed is ſown, it muſt be put un- 
| der ground, either by means of the harrow, if 
the field has been tilled with a plow, or with 
the rake, if it has been done by hand 3 but, 


however well the ſeed may be covered, you 
muſt not loſe fight of your field till the Hemp 7 
gets fairly above ground. The birds; eſpeci- Hae 
ally the pigeons, are enemies, which muſt be 


continually kept at a diſtance. Though they 


do not ſcratch, nor do the leaſt injury, to corh 


newly ſown, when the ſeed is well covered, 
yet they are ſtill dreadful to Hemp-ſeed, 
which riſes quite out of the ground when it 
ſprings; whereas all other ſorts of grain lie 
concealed in it; and therefore the pigeons, 
perceiving the Hemp-ſeed at a diſtance when 


it riſes and diſcovers itſelf, pick it up, and all 
is loſt. This is almoſt the only attention which 


Hemp-grounds require, from the feed-time to 


the Hase Thoſe which are ſituated on the 
ſides of ſtreams or rivers, or ſurrounded. by 
ditches, may be watered in time of great 
_ drought. In countries where their fituation . 


will allow: it, they are drenched by letting the 


water run in upon them. This labour and at- 
tention in the perſon who eultivates Hemp, 
vften turns out to his Adyantage,” ant i 18 en 


G D 
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rewarded; When the ground is ſown too thin, 
or by any accident the graſs gets up and in- 


jures the Hemp, the ſuperfluous ſtalks, or 


weeds, muſt be carefully pulled up, for fear 
they ſhould be prejudicial to the reſt. c 


ee. Towards the end of July, che ſtalks which 
bear the flower, and are improperly denomi- 
nated female, begin to. grow yellow at the top, 
and white at 'the root, the flowers. fall, the 
leaves wither, and this is generally the fign 
of their maturity. They are then pulled up (a), 
and made up in ſmall bundles, which are ran- 


ged upon the verge of the field, taking care, 
as much as poſſible, to place the ſtalks, which 


are of. the ſame length, equal at both ends, 

but eſpecially at the roots. It muſt allo be 
| obſerved, in pulling up theſe talks, not to 
3 hurt thoſe that are to ſtand and bear the ſeed. 


This done with proper caution, will give new 


ſtrength to the plant t that i iS left i in, the gro 


411 


FF For., this kind of weeding not only delivers 


{To WW 4a- F 


the Hemp-ground from a great number o 


plants, that, exhauſted its ſtrength,;and, injure: =: 


and e choaked one another, but is is alle o an Ope- 


16): There uud boden, im letting Ps tand longer; 

. for. beſides; that they would hurt, t the reſt, they, would thew- 
| elves become uſeleſs, and by drying in that poſition would 

| * and their other good qualities, 


| 5 ee 
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ration uſeful to the reſt that remain, by raiſing 
, and fürn the ground about then. 


In ſome places, after binding the ſmall bun- 
dles with the worſt ſtalks of Hemp, they ex- 
em to the ſun, to dry the leaves be- 


fore the Hemp be watered (4); and hen 


they are dry enough, they cauſe them to fall 
off, by ſtriking every bundle againſt the wall, 
or a tree, or the ground: But this does not ap- 
pear | to be the beſt method ; becauſe, beſides 
that it multiplies toil and labour, it alſo ex- 


poſes the Hemp to many accidents, when the 
ſeaſon happens to be rainy. The water which 
falls upon the Hemp before it is dry, makes 
it of a blackiſh colour, and full of ſpots. This 
inconvenience might be avoided, by obſerving 
a method, which to us appears to deſerve the 
nen, When the Hemp i is perfectly ripe, 


0 The ae Rani, which we Gai to ewater, is by 
bunt derived from Ros, Dew, becauſe in ſome places Hemp' 
is expoſed to the dew, to be watered thereby. In low lati- 
nity, it was ordinary to ſay Rohiare for Rouir, and Rothorium 
to ſignify the place where the Hemp is watered. Ducange. 
In the Ordonance of the Emperor Frederic, which makes 
the thirty- fifth title of the third book of the Conſtitutions of 
Sicily, t Fe operation is called Cannabum naturare, macerare, 
diluere, agua r Jubigere, 5 

Others pretend that the word is derived "EY the 
id oy PR the Ries: 8 e this operation.” 


ie * 


27 2 


e 
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for this is a circumſtance abſolutely neceſſary, 
it muſt be put into the water as ſoon as it is 
pulled out of the ground. It's gum, which 
then is, in ſome reſpect, in a ſtate of fuſion, 

will conſequently be the more quickly diffol- 
ved (a). In this condition it will not require 
to be more than four days in the water: where- 
as when it is not watered till after it is dry, it 
is a matter of mach greater difficulty to diſ- 
ſolve it, and it muſt lie in the water eight or 
ten days, and fometimes more, according to 
the ſeaſons. Warm water forwards the effect 
of watering, and cold retards We 


All that are employed in the cultivation of 
Hemp, know how it is commonly laid down, 
in order to be watered. It is covered with a 
little ſtraw, to keep the dirt from ſticking to 
it, and loaded with pieces of wood and large 
ſtones, or other heavy materials, that it may 
be always five or ſix inches below the ſurface - 
of the water. 


. . effect of watering 8 (6) 1 was 
not formerly enquired 1 into, they fell i into ſome 


(a) For greater accuracy, it 99218 be proper to cut off 
both the extremities of the ſtalks, but 8 8 685 the roots, 
which ſerve only to ſpoil the reſt of the Hemp. . 

0 Many have believed that the operation of the watering was 
the beginning of putrefaQion over all the parts of the plant, 

 withous 
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miſtakes, the conſequences of which were not 


perceived. The watering of Hemp producing 
only a proportional diſſolution of a certain 


quantity of the gum, which joins all the fibres 
of the Hemp together, and attaches them to 


the ſtems; it is of ſome conſequence to ob- 


ſerve where, when, and how this diſſolution 
is effected. The fineſt and cleareſt water is 
always the beſt. Some make a kind of ditch 
on the edge of a river, where the water, be- 
ing more ſtill and warm, ferments eaſily, and 


penetrates more quickly the parcels of Hemp 
that are laid in it. When they are taken out 
of this ditch, it will be ſufficient to waſh them 


in the current of the river, which will car 


off all the gum and mud that would other- 


wiſe cleave to them. The Hemp that is wa- 


tered in rivers is always the whiteſt, and of the 
beſt quality. That which we are obli ged to 


lay in ditches, pools, or reſervoirs of ſtanding. 
water, and unfit for the purpoſe, is R of 


| . diſtinction, and was neceſſary in order to break —" 
be ſtems with greater eaſe : but this is without foundation : the 


ſtem would break as well if it was not watered at all ; but the 
Hemp could not ſo eaſily. be ſeparated from it, for the reaſons 


that we aſſign. In a word, ſhould the Hemp lie in the water 
ſome days more or. leſs, the difference nol not appear on 
| the tem, bur it would be very URINE, and 02 * | con- 


0 5 1 ha” 


Y 2 7 2 in the bark. 


1 
n 1 bk. 
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* 


| a bad colour and a very diſagreeable ſmell, 
loaded with dirt, and loſes a vaſt deal in the 
k Kues „„ 10% e 


| In whatever manner this operation is per- 
formed, we know that the Hemp is fuffici- 
ently watered, when the bark 1 is eaſily ſepara- 
ted from the ſtem. This we find out, by 
3 drawing out, every day, a few ſtalks for trial. 
1 It would be dangerous to let the Hemp lie too 
long i in the water; the fibres of the bark, too 
much divided, by an undue diſſolution of the 
gum, would not have ſtrength enough to 
ſtand the effort they 1 muſt fuſtain, when the 
Hemp is peeled or braked, and a great part 
of it would remain with the ſtems, ag be oſt. 
in the braking. 


Hah 
Fri pnirny 


Iti is therefore neceſſary, 5 this very reaſon, 
to leave the Hemp no longer in the water 
than is ſufficient to ſeparate the, bark from the 
ſtem, accurately: and without loſs. The ſame 
precaution mult be uſed with the Hemp that 
bears the-fruit, and remains, for ordinary, five 
or fix weeks on the ground, after the other is 
pulled, that.it may come to perfect maturity. 
This delay is far from deing of any prejudice _ 
to the plant, as ſome have imagined; the 
| bark, as it ripens, acquires all that force and 
| reſiſtance, 
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reſiſtance, which is ſuitable to its nature, and 
becomes preferable, eſpecially for the con- 
ſtruction of 8 which cannot be too garde. 

or too ſolid. ro: by 3 


In the beginning of eber G or ra- 
ther, when the ſeed appears to be well formed, 
ripe, and ready to fall of its own accord, the 
Hemp i is to be pulled a8 before, and in the 
ſame manner ranged in parcels. In ſome places, 
to bring the Hemp⸗ ſeed to perfect maturity, and 
diſpoſe it to leave the huſks with greater eaſe, 
they! make i in the Hemp-ground, at proper dic 
tances from one another, round pits, one foot 
in depth, and ſix in circumference. In theſe 
pits they range the parcels of Hemp, quite 
cloſe to one another, with the tops down, and 
the roots aloft. In this poſition, they confine 
them with ſtraw ropes; then round this large 
ſheaf they place the ground, that was taken out 
of the pit, that the tops may be effeQually 
covered. The heat of the ground, and the 
| humidity of the leaves, bring on a kind of fer- 
mentation, Which rots the capſules of the 
Hemp-ſeed without injuring the grain. "It 
muſt not, however, be left long i in this ſitua- 
tion ; for it would grow muſty, and thereby a 


(a) 8 eiu cum e 8 3 quinexie e defrin- 


ied? & ſalt, aut Vento, "tur fumo Hechtur. Plin, L Aix. c . 
D 4 e the 


"I 
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| | the grain become unſerviceable fer. ſeed. In 
other places, they ſatisfy themſelves with let- 
ting the tops of the Hemp wither, and get at 
the grain, by beating them upon a cloth, or 
in a place prepared for the purpoſe, where the 
ripeſt and beſt part of the grain falls down, 
and is reſerved for ſeed till. the next year. 
What falls not off at this firſt operation, they: 
recover by means of an inſtrument called by 
the name of à ripple, made in the form of a 
rake, on the teeth of which they comb the 
tops of the Hemp, in ſuch manner, that the 
leaves and the fruit are all pulled off together: 
Theſe are gathered in a heap, to ferment a 
little; then expoſed to the ſun; and when 
* are quite dry, they beat them, and ſepa- 
rate the ſeeds by fanning, or putting them 
through a fieve. This ſecond grain 18 much 
inferior to the firſt ; accordingly, it is only 
1 uſed for oil, or for feeding birds. In conſe- 
* quence of the principles we have laid down | 
above, we are of opinion, that it will be more 
proper to paſs all the heads of the Hemp 175 
through the ripple, as ſoon as they are brought 
from the field; then to ſeparate, with all 
poſſible care, the beſt grain from the common 
ſort, after they have been ſuffered to ferment 


a 1 in a heap. Immediately after chis, the 
| parcels | 
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parcels of Hemp muſt be put in proper places 
to be watered, as has been already explained, 

and theſe operations ſhould: be performed 
during the fine weather, with all the diſpatch 
that time and circumſtances will permit: 
Every one knows the method of drying the 
Hemp, when it is ſufficiently watered, and of 


what conſequence it is to preſerve it in a dry 5 


place, until it be thought proper to Mn or 
brake it. | 


Wee are far from condemning g the method 
| of braking of Hemp, which is practiſed in 
ſeveral provinces, when it is done with all the 
care that is neceſſary. It is, in many caſes, 
even preferable to that of peeling, the incon- | 

venieneies and abuſes whereof we ſhall have 

occaſion ſoon to explain. | 


In the provinces that hog with Hemp, 
and where the people are laborious, they 
generally brake it all. For this end, it muſt 
be made exceeding dry, that the ſtems, once 
put into the brake, may not come out till they 
are perfectly broken, and as it were ground to 
pieces. The fibres of the Hemp, rubbed and 
bruiſed by this firſt operation, are cleared of 
their groſſeſt gum, divided and rendered fine 


| _ ſoft; and when this work i is well WS | 


$. 


2 * 
*. 


| be, 189 2 it bs braked,, we may male 
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ed, as we have ſeen it done (a), the Hemp 
is ſeparated from the ſtem without any kind of 

loſs, and the advantages, Which the manu- 
facturer derive gar it are de, wen, 


FOR ha 


ns; 
thoſe who. take this method, know. very wel 


with what precautions it ought to be done; 


others dry it along a wall, at a diſtance from 


their houſes, or in caverns made for the pur- 


poſe, open to the ſouth, and ſheltered from the 
north winds, under a rock, or only covered 
with dry ſtones or pieces of wood with earth 
upon them, accordin 9 to the cuſtom or con- 


venience of the place. a 


This place, which the peaſants call a drying- 
Place, 18 commonly nine or ten feet long, ſix 
or ſeven in height, and five or fix in breadth; 
four feet or thereabout above the fire-place, 


and two from its entrance, they place three 


pieces of green wood, about an inch or two 
in thickneſs acroſs the drying-place, from one 


wall to the other, and there fix them: On 


theſe perches they lay the Hemp they mean 


(a) In foveral cantons of, Lower Berry, Argis, Buſhneois 
W Martizai, &c. 


3 e 


A 
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to dry, about fix inches deep. A careful perſon 
conſtantly keeps a ſmall fire of Hemp-ſtems, | 
and is very watchful that the flame riſe not ſo 
high as to ſet fire to the Hemp); "eſpecially 
when it has been ſome time in the drying- 
place. He alſo takes care to turn the Hemp 
from time to time, that it may be equally 
dried in all its parts, throughout its whole 
length and thickneſs; and lays on freſh Hemp 
in place of that which is dry enough to be 
taken away, and ſent to the Brake. We ſhall 

give no deſcription of this inſtrument, which 
1s as well known to ſuch as make no uſe of it, 
as to thoſe that do, and in caſe of need may 
be ny brought from the places where it is 
uſed. It confiſts only of two pieces of wood, 
may be had at a very moderate price, and a 
workman, who has ſeen but one model of it, 
will be able to make as many as may 1 a 

whole province. x col 


One need ſee Hemp braked but once, to be 
immediately maſter ; of the whole art. The 
man or woman who breaks (for in many. places 
it is the work of women) takes in the left hand 
a handful of Hemp, and in the other the up- 
per jaw of the brake. The Hemp. is put be- 
tween the two jaws, and by railing: and let- 

0 ting 


A 
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ting fall, ſeveral times with all his force, the 
jaw he has in his right hand, breaks the dry 
ſtems under the bark that lies round them. 
By moving the Hemp in this manner between 
the two jaws, the ſtems, ground to pieces and 
as it were reduced to duſt, are forced to quit 
the Hemp: The groſſeſt part of the gum falls 
down like a kind of bran, and the fineſt flies 
away like duſt. When the half of the handful 
is thus broken, he puts under the brake that 
part which he held in his hand, and never 
leaves it till the whole handful be perfectly 
broken. It is then ſtretched upon a table, or 
on the ground, and when he has about two 
pound weight, he makes it into a. parcel, 
which he doubles, at the ſame time twiſting 
it lightly ; and this is what is called a head 
of Hemp, or undreſſed tuff. In this manner 
all the lower ends of the Hemp are as well di- 
vided as the tops, and the manufacturer loſes 
not ſo much in hards as he would otherwiſe 
do. All the fibres in the hand of the perſon 
that holds the parcel by the middle, retain, as 
far as poſſible, their natural length; and this 
firſt preparation qualifies the Hemp much bet- 
ter, for the other operations of the heckle, 
than that of peeling. A woman may break 
{OO twenty to thirty pounds. or Hemp 1 in a 


8 3 
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day, and this is a very great I to FO 
who cultivate this Faust. 3 7410 


Thoſe who have time and patience enough 
for peeling (a) the Hemp, are obliged to take 
one ſtalk after another, to break the ſtem, 

and draw off the hemp, by letting it run be- 
tween their fingers: This method is fo plain, 
and fo eaſy, that children can perform it with 
as much ſucceſs as grown perſons ; the aged 
and the infirm apply to it with equal caſe? ©. 
Generally the evenings (5), or thoſe times 
wherein nothing elſe can be done, if ſach 
times there be, are thus employed. This bu- 
ſineſs is particularly ſuited to thoſe who watch 
the cattle; but we are of opinion, that the 
| ſtrong and laborious, who can be at no loſs 
for more uſeful and profitable . ge 
ought not to amuſe themſelves with it. 


Beſides loſs of time, and the expence that 

muſt be ſuſtained by thoſe that give their 
Hemp to be peeled, this practice is alſo at- 

tended with 2 great many inconveniencies to 


1 (a) We are of «tion? "ale one ought: vile: to NY the 
large ſtalks of Hemp, which could not de ed without too 
| much difficulty and trouble. | Ni: 


(4) 2 Cannabis vellitur pot wvindoniam, ac Ucubrationibus 
decorticata Purgatur. * bi xix. c. 9. „ ieee $0 


bus . 1, 


— 
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the buyer and to the manufacturer. The 
Hemp that is peeled generally retains. ſome 
thick parts at the end. next the root, the 
weight of which is profitable to the ſeller, but 
contrary to the intereſt of the buyer; the gum 
and dirt it has contracted in the thick and 
ſtanding pools, where it was watered, ſticks 


conſtantly to it, and raiſes an - unwholeſome 
duſt in the ſhop where it is dreſſed, which is 


greatly i injurious to the health of the manu= _ 


facturer, as well as to his pocket. 


Moreover, the peeled Hemp does not 1 
ways retain its whole length: One is obliged 
to break the ſtem ſeveral times to get off the 
bark; thus the ſhort Hemp is mixt with the 
long, and this inequality is no leſs prejudicial: 
The broken fibres that are mixt up with the 
reſt of the parcel, only produce hards, which 

are of no great ſervice. After all, both theſe 

methods may have their. advantages and diſ- 
advantages, their conveniencies and inconve- 
niencies ; and men of ſenſe, who mind cono- 
my, may chooſe that which to them appears 
the beſt, according to times, places, ang: other : 
circumſtances. 7+ g 


After having ee, as as. s the. nt 


of the ground, or as the N of the ſweat 
. and 
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and labour of the perſon who cultivates it, it 
remains, that we treat of thoſe qualities which 
render it a conſiderable object of commerce, 
of its different uſes in the arts, and that almoſt i 
 _ variety, wherein it may be employed | 
in many forts of manufactures. The preju- 
dices we inherit from our fathers, and i in par- 
ticular the old methods of dreſſing Hemp, by 
have led us into a great many errors. The 
beſt Hemp has been often rejected, and the 
weakeſt, under falſe appearances, generally 
preferred. The qualities of hardneſs, coarſe- 
neſs and elaſticity, have been often unjuſtly 
aſcribed to the former, and our ignorance of 
its beſt qualities has been the only means of 
a it contemptible in our eſteem. 


The diyerſity of ſoils, ſeaſons, and Auintates, 
as we have already obſerved, have an influence 
upon the qualities of this plant, as Well as up- 
on thoſe of all the other productions of the 
earth. The Hemp that grows on ſtrong, 
grey, aty,. light, and ſandy grounds, is gene- 8 
rally tlie beſt; thoſe of warm and temperate 
climates are prefetabl to thoſe that are pr ro- 
duced in cold countries. The Hemp of Bre- 
tagne, for e is better tha that of 
e e e "Riga 


*» 


Y #1 7 


\ 


that ſhould determine one in their choice of 
this commodity ; that is, very often, the mere 
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Riga (a); that of Guienne preferable to that of 
Bretagne; and, finally, that which is ripeſt, is, 
indiſputably, more uſeful than that which is 
too ſoon pulled; becauſe its bark being fill 
of a green colour, tender, and eaſily broken, 

has not acquired ſufficient ſtrength, and turns | 
to a bad fort of hards in the dreſſing. It is 

therefpre of importance to thoſe who trade in 
Hemp, and manufacture it, to know poſitively 
in what ſoil it grew. It is not the colour only 


effect of the dirty ſtanding- water in which it 
has been watered : Its natural colour is white, 
as has been demonſtrated by experiments, and 
the only quality which ought tobe abſolutely i ins 
ſiſted on, is ſtrength. This is diſcovered, by en- 
deavouring to break a few fibres of it with the 
hand, when there is not time, or opportunity, 
to dreſs a ſample of it, before it be purchaſed. . 
Another caution, of great importance, is, to 
take care that it be not damp, nor-moiſt ; for, 
beſides the loſs and waſte we muſt. experience 1 
in dreſſing i it, it will not fail to heat, and rot 
in the We rehouſes i in which it is laid up 


(a) The Hemp chat grows in the Biſhoprick of Rennes, is 
preferred, by Gn to the beſt chat comes s fro the ö 


Nonb. 
When 
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When you have all poſſible aſſurance that 
the Hemp you are to buy is of a good ſort, 
you muſt examine whether the bales or packs 
of it are not ſophiſticated by a mixture of bad 
| parcels of Hemp, hards, or other unprofitable - 
ſtuff. You muſt not inſiſt upon exceeding 
great length in Hemp; it often happens, that 
the ſhort has as much reſiſtance as the long, 
and even ſometimes more. Of all the ſmells 
with which Hemp may be affected, only that 
of rottenneſs ought to be rejected, becauſe it is 
a certain mark that it is touched. And this is 
the greateſt defect that can be imputed to 
Hemp. It is, therefore, of great importance 
to obſerve, that it be neither rotten nor damp; 
the drier Hemp is, the more eafily the gum 
exfoliates and parts from it; for this reaſon it 
1s, that old Hemp, when it has other good 
qualities, is refined and divided more eaſily, 
than that which is new; fo that, however 
hard or coarſe Hemp may ſeem, it ought not 
to be rejected, without : a more circumſtantiate 
trial. It may not only have all-the ſtrength b 
and ſolidity that can be required, but there are 
alſo ways and means to procure it the fofineſs 
and flexibilii * N for the oft for which 2 


it! Is e ; 
5 E ; | Although 
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Although the manufacturers have always, 
hitherto, preferred the Hemp which bears the 


flower, for the fabrication of thread and cloth, 


becauſe it is naturally ſofter, weaker, and leſs 
loaded with gum, than that which bears the 
grain, it is, however, certain, that the latter is 
no leſs proper for theſe purpoſes, when it is 
well prepared; and for the uſe of rope-yards, 
it has a good title ta the preference. It is true, 
that the old method of beating, ſwingling, and 
heckling the Hemp, was not in condition to 
produce the alteration, and the effects, which 
are brought about by our method of prepara- 

tion. As they had not then ſufficiently con- 
ſidered the conſequences of the firſt watering, 
they did not believe it poſſible that it could 

bear a ſecond; and it ſeemed to them, that if 

Hemp was once wetted, it W never after 
be of any uſe, i 


The ancients, whom we 1 [TIT 
1 implicitely followed, and copied in all our or- 
dinary managements of Hemp, ſatisfied them- 
ſelves with chooſing chat which had been 
longeſt in the water, and es for making 
their fine cloth; and the longeſt and leaſt wa- 
1 jered was 5 uſed for coarſe ropes , or other 


works 
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| works of that kind (a), they imagined, that 
the large ribbands, which form the bark, were 
a kind of texture, wherein the longitudinal fi- 
| bres were joined together only by a kind of 
little tranſverſal ones, and that theſe latter muſt 
be broken to obtain the ſeparation of the for- 
mer; that there was no way tocome at this ſepa- 
ration, but by beating, rubbing, and working 

the Hemp. That theſe ſuppoſed tranſverſal fi- 

bres yielded moſt eaſily to labour, being the 


(a) Beſides the uſe formerly 18 of Hemp, ſor cloth, thread, 
and cordage, it was alſo the materials of a great many other works, 
for which there was a very great demand, ſuch as fiſhing- lines 
and nets, hunting- nets and gins. . . Optima alabandica plagarum 
præcipuꝰ uſibus. Plin. I. xix. c. 9. Packthread, girths, ladders, 
bridges, trowſers, cloaths, helmets, bucklers, armour, or coats 
of mail, urns, baſkets, cables and tackling for ſhips, &c. as 
may be ſeen in Aulus Gellius, Columella, Cato, Heſychius, 
Pliny, Titus Livius, Xenophon, Cinegias, Pollux, Catullus, 
Attius, Paulus Eginetus, &c. Since that time, have we not 
ſtill extremely multiplied the uſes of it, by paper and cartoons, 
the conſumption of which is ſo very great? We have the 
greateſt ground to believe, that the impenetrability of the 
coats of mail, bucklers, and helmets, that were formerly made 


of Hemp, prepared with vinegar, proceeded from the nature 


of this plant, and we experience the ſame effect in paper. Is 
it not ſaid, that a ball, or a fwopd, cannot pierce through many 
folds of paper joined together ? . It appears alſo, from ſeve- 
nal authors, that they often uſed raw Hemp and Flax without 


watering at all, id e, now maceratum, not only for. making 


ropes, as Pliny tells us, Funes ex crudo ſparto, but alſo for cloth, 


 Linteum crudarium, id oft, ex crudo Lino, vel Cannabo faltum. 


2 Follux, Galenus, Attius, Pals; Heſychius. Fw gi 
e . 2 e „ 
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weakeſt, and thus the longitudinal fibres only 
retained their length and their ſttength. For 
this end, after 400 bound and ſhaken, or 
ſwingled the Hemp, according to the cuſtoms 
of different countries, they put it into large 
mortars of wood, to be beat with wooden 
mallets, with an iron hoop at each end, the 


form and uſe whereof are now almoſt univer- 
ſally known. 


In ſome places, inſtead of beatzag the 
Hemp, they make it paſs under a mill- ſtone, 
in a mill conſtructed like thoſe that are uſed 
for making oil of nuts, or Hemp-ſeed. This 
operation, Which! is commonly called pounding 
74e Hemp, conſiſts in preſſing it every way, 
and by this action forcing the fibres to ſeparate 
and divide, by the exfoliation of that part of 
che gam which joined them together. They 

ſhake the Hemp, and tols it different WAYS, 
that it may receive the various impreſſions of 
the mallet, or the mill, during this firſt pre- 
peratien: But till this was not ſufficient to 


qualify it, or N a even. of the 
8 fort. 46 IL 


It is well oe. how hard ad Wielt ano 

Gil operation is to the poor work people, who 
are ob Sed to Wer to it. 5 much the 

3 duſt, 
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duſt, they draw in with their breath, is pre- 

judicial to their healths, and even to their 

lives. Vet notwithſtanding ſo much pain and 
fatigue, the Hemp requires ſtill another ope- 

ration, called heckling, which is little leſs 
noxious to them. The Heckles they uſe are 
various, with reſpect to their ſize, form, and 
fineneſs, according to the difference of countries, 
and the beauty of the works they are intend- 
ed for; but in all caſes the method of a 5 
and the end propoſed are the ſame. 


5 7 hall give no deſeription of theſe 
Heckles (a); they are generally known, and 
may be met with every where; they may be 
ſeen, drawn with the utmoſt exactneſs, and 
in their juſt proportions, in the third volume 
of the Encyclopedia, page 154. in the article 
Chanvre. We will not diſown, that we have 
taken from it, all that we could find relating 
to this work of ours; and as this little tre- 
tiſe may ſpread further than that immenſe 
collection, we reckon it our honour, as it at 
the fame time, gives us pleaſure, to ſpread the 


(a) The Heckles uſed by the ancients, kid: their wk | 
bent in the form of hooks ; whereas ours are ſtrait pointed, 
and ſtand perpendicular to the inſtrument. Es ipſa tamen pec- 


 titur ferreis hamir, donec mr  menbrana decorticatur. "ow 
1. xix, . 0 my 


E '3 be knows. 
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knowledge we have derived from it, though | | 
we do not always agree with the authors in 
ſome points. Our method inſerted in the article 
Filaſſe, ſhews to advantage, the zeal as well 


as the diſintereſtedneſs of the Editors, who, : 


throughout their work, are no leſs ambitious 
to edify, than to enrich the public. 


The buſineſs of a Heckler conſiſts, then, in in 
ſeparating, throughout their whole length, 
the fibres of the Hemp, which the mill or the 
mallet have divided only in part. The teeth 
of the heckle carry off a part of the gum, 
which is thereby reduced to duſt; and by 


dreſſing and dividing, over again, the fila- ; 


ments into which they enter, ſeparate them 
intirely. The oftner this operation is repeat- 
ed with different ſorts of heckles, coarſe, fine, 
and finer ſtill, the more the Hemp acquires 
of ſoftneſs, whiteneſs, and fineneſs, whether 
it 18 intended for rep. or to be worked into 4 
cloth. 8 


| In this manner it was the antients prepared 
it it (o) ; thus ſome prepare it to this day ; and 


ita) Noftro a mare C „ aut 1 te Ae in 
aquam mergitur, & maceratur ; deinde tunditur, mox pectitur, 
poſtea netur, ultimo texitur, textumque adhuc fla vum eft, donec 
frequentibus lotionibus, & aſp erfionibus aque candorem ſibi conci- 
lit. Ars off guippe, 4a can dor illi queritur, ſed Aue tantum 
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thus cuſtoms, good or bad, are every day con- 
tinued to perpetuity. In this manner the 
Hemp prepared for cordage, ſtill retains 4 
hardneſs and a gum, that renders the ropes 
ſtiff, coarſe, and not ſo fit for uſe. What is 
intended to be made into cloth, produces an 
ill coloured. thread, that is coarſe, loaded with 
gum, and ſuch, that it cannot be uſed with- 
out paſſing through ſeveral lyes. The cloth 
| made of it is very hard to 5 bleached, and 
cannot be brought even to a very indifferent 


colour, tl after ſeyeral months of fatigue and 
labour. 


We ſhall not enlarge farther upon this an- 
. cient method; numbers of experiments fince 
our late diſcovery, and the reflections they 
have ſuggeſted, have recovered from their 
former prejudices, many perſons as much di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their rank as by their penetra- 
tion, on whom popular errors make no im- 
preſſion. Being convinced themſelves by the 
juſtneſs of their reaſoning, as well as by the 

experiments they have made, they have pub- 
liſhed, ſupported, and defended, the 1 


f 8 jan Lintes; crudariam telam wulgd dicimus, que poſt quam 
zl detecta eft lotionem Kiva, non eft experta, fimilitet & cruda- 
rium filum, quod & netu lixive lavacro maceratum non fd . 


— Exercit. Plin, pag. 765 e 
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of our method, againſt the bigotry of the vul- 
gar, who are not able, by their own ſagacity, 
to perceive all the conſequences of it. They 
have demonſtrated, that the fibres of Hemp 

have as much occaſion to be waſhed and pu- 
rified from their gum, to make good thread 
and fine cloth, as the fineſt wool to be Cleaned | 
and purged of the ſweat that cleayes to it, in 

order to be ſpun, and undergo the neceſſary 
preparations to its being made into fine ſtuffs. 
This is what, to this preſent time, has been 
quite unknown, and i is to be our principal ob- 


Jo in the remaining part of our work. 


After having long conſidered the various 
means that might be found to relieve thoſe 
who work upon Hemp, and obſerved, in the 
Hemp itſelf, thoſe admirable qualities, 6 
which, hitherto, no improvement has been 
made, we found that the common watering 3 
of Hemp was nothing but the diſſolution of 

a tenacious gum, natural to the plant, the 
parts whereof are joined together merely by 
means of it; and that, in order to this firſt 
preparation, it was. ſufficient to leave the 
Hemp in the water, in proportion to the quan- 
tity and tenacity of this gum, that after hav- 


ing prepared it only for bein; pecled, or bra- 
£5 MN ted, 
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bed, it ſeemed very proper to give it a ſecond 
watering, to ſoften the bark, that ſtill remains 
hard, elaſtic, and incapable of being brought 
to a proper degree of fineneſs. Accordingly, 
by the different experiments we made, in the 
preſence, and under the direction of Monſieur 
Dodart, Intendant of Berry, we have found 
means, eaſily, and without expence, to give it 
thoſe qualities that are natural to it, and the 

uſes juke were not hitherto known. 5 


The water that 145 already had: pbvforA to 
ſeparate the bark from the ſtem, ſerves alſo to 
divide, without trouble or hazard, the fibres 
from one another, by a total diſſolution of the 
gum that remains in them. For this purpoſe, 
the Hemp intended to be put into tlie water, 
is divided into ſmall parcels; theſe ate taken 
by the middle and laid double, twiſting them 
ſlightly, or tying them ſoftly with a piece of 
ſtrong packthread, that ſo they may be ſfirred 

and managed eaſily without mixing. +8147 


After they have all imbibed che water, they 
muft be put in a veſſel of wood,” of ſtone, in 
the ſame manner as thread are ſtowed in a 
Meth. The veſſel is then filled with water, 

in which the Hemp is left, for ſome days, to 


moiſten, as wer as is neceſſary for diftolving | 
mM the 
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the gum. Three or four days are ſufficient for 
this operation ; and if one has leiſure to preſs 
every parcel of Hemp, to ſtir it and work it 


often in the water, which it would be neceſs 


ſary alſo to renew, this diſſolution might be 


attained more expeditiouſly, and twenty-four 
or thirty hours would, in that _ be ſuff · 


cient for the operation. 


When you ſee that the Hemp! is . fuffciently 
perth by the water, and cleared from the 
coarſeſt part of its gum; it muſt be taken out 


by ſingle parcels, wrung, and waſhed in ſome 
river, to purge it, as much as poſſible, from 
the muddy and gummy water, that remains 


in it. After it is thus cleared, it muſt be beat 


upon a board, to divide farther the parts that 
may ſtill remain too groſs then you ſtretch. 


out, upon an upright piece of ſtrong, ſolid 
wood, every fingle parcel of wet Hemp, after 
having looſed the packthread (a). Then you 


ſtrike it lengthways, with the edge of the in- 


ſtrument that laundreſſes uſe for their linen, 
till the thick parts at the ends are ſufficiently 
divided. The parcels muſt not be beat too 1 


(a) We have found by experience, that i it was more conve- 


nĩent not to uſe packthread in this caſe, provided care be taken 


to twiſt the Hemp, fo that the fibres may not be mixed or 


diordered. 


| n 3 
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much; for the fibres, by that means, being | 
too much ſeparated and weakened, will not 
have ſtrength enough to ſtand the operations 
of the heckle'; and this is a caution the ne- 
ceſſity and conſequences whereof can only be 
known by experience. There is even good 
ground to think, that by leaving the Hemp 
long enough in the water to obtain the divi- 
ſion of the fibres, by the diſſolution of the 
gum only, we might diſpenſe with the beat- 
ing it altogether; but the different qualities 
of Hemp would require ſuch particular atten- 
tion, that it would not be adviſable to take 
this method. The more quickly the opera- 
tion is performed, the Hemp runs the leſs 
danger ; for there is ſome reaſon to believe, 
that, by lying too long in the water, it might 
have its fibres intirely diſſolved, and reduced 
to pure gum. This obſervation leads to a great 
many remarks upon cordage, hempen cloth, 
and paper, which it might be tedious to in- 
ſert particularly here. . 


Aſter this eaſy labour, which, after all, is 
the longeſt that is neceſſary, every parcel, one 
after another, muſt be waſhed over again in 
running water, and then it will appear what 
ſucceſs is to be exp from this method. 


Al 
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All the fibres of the Hemp, thus beat, are 
divided in the water, waſhed, diſengaged from 
one another, and ſeem to be as completely 
dreſſed as if they had already paſſed through 
the heckle. The more rapid, clear, and beau- 
tiful the water is, the more are theſe fibres 
bleached and purified. When the Hemp ap- 
pears clear enough, and totally purged from 
its dirt and naſtineſs, we take it out of the 
water, wring it, open it, and expoſe it to the 


air, then ay it on a pole in ie ſun to drip 
and dry. | 


We ghd al ale; rk a est eric 
N the common lyes of aſhes (a), either by making 
thoſe lyes for the purpoſe, or taking advan- 
tage of thoſe which are made frequently for 
linen- cloth. From the different experiments 

we have made, and the obſervations of many 
perſons, who with the ſame aſſiduity have ap- 
plied themſelves to this matter, we have diſ- 
covered, that the gum of Hemp, which has 
been pretty well cleared before, is by no 
means unfriendly to linen- cloth when it is 
mixed with it; and that it will be ſufficient, 


(a) Hemp of a green graſſy colour, may be brought, by 5 
the uſe of lye, to its greateſt perfection, and the labour of 


beating it may be almoſt intirely * UB 3 it N 
white without trouble or loſs, 


in 
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in ſuch a caſe, to put only a layer of clean 
re. about two inches thick, in the bottom 
of the lye- tub, in order to filtrate and purify 
the water, and to attract all the mud and gum 
that is in it. By this eaſy precaution, the 
 falts of the lye, thus (et at liberty, exert their 
whole activity upon the Hemp, or linen, which 
is penetrated by the water; and it has never 
been obſerved, that it left any ſpot, or blemith. 
It will be eaſily imagined, that the warmth of 
the water, and the alkali of the aſhes, "muſt 
operate a diſſolution much more expeditiouſly | 
than can be effected by cold water; but it will 
be no leſs neceſſary to beat the Hemp, that 
may ſtill remain not ſufficiently divided, and 
to waſh it, at leaſt for the laſt time, in clear 
running water, to purge it en Tone the 
lye water and its gain. beth | 


Beſides the two methods IL have hen: 
ay! been approved and practiſed, in ſeveral pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, we haye diſcovered, 
that the operations neceſſary for the bleaching 
of Hemp may be ſtill very much abridged. 
The various objections and queries, that ſeve- 
ral perſons have offered upon our memorial, 
the execution whereof appears to them diffi- 
cult and inconvenient, have obliged. us to 
ſhew, 


—_— 


—_— 
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ſhew, that if it is not an eaſy matter to lay 
down upon paper the plaineſt and moſt ſimple 


operations, it is at leaſt very eaſy to make 
them intelligible, by performing them, but 
once, in their preſence. We made it appear, 
in ſeveral cities of Berry, that no more than 
two hours time is neceſſary to waſh and bleach 
Hemp, in winter as well as in ſummer ; eſpe- 
cially if we have the advantage of ſprings, the 


water whereof i is commonly warm in the win- 
ter(@). In this manner we haye, in about 
twelve hours time, produced Hemp bleached, 
prepared, and ſpun, with a the Pres. it 


Was capable of. 


Heat being bey W to 5:difolve 


the gum, of which you want to clear your 
Hemp, it is moſt proper to wait till you have 


fair and mild weather, not to diſcourage nor 


diſtreſs your workmen, who will think that a 


hard work, which will oblige them conſtantly | 
to put their hands in cold i icy water, or per- 


haps, for that reaſon, neglect ſome of the 


eee ellentially neceffary, in order to 
ſuccefs. Hoi on N 


(a) F or the ſame. EO river water is more proper in. fm 


mer than weg of ſprings, which, at that time of, the 2 Is | 
IR: e 


92 1 


Thus 
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Thus, thoſe vho would expeditiouſly make ex- 
periments upon two or three pounds of Hemp, 
may divide them into ſeveral little parcels of 
three ounces each, or thereabouts. Theſe 
they are to put into a proper quantity of water, 
as hot as they can bear their hand in it. 
There they are to leave them to moiſten and 
ſouple about half an hour; then take out each 
parcel by itſelf, wring it, dip it, ſqueeze it, 
and work. it in the water, as laundreſſes do 
linen cloaths, when they have ſoaped them, 
ſo as to prevent their mixing together, and 
being! hurtful to one another. After this firſt 
operation, the water, being dirty, thick, and 
loaded with gum, - muſt be thrown away. 
You muſt then take a ſecond water, as hot as 
the former, in which the Hemp muſt be 
worked as before; then a third, until the 
Hemp: appears to be clear enough. After theſe 
three bathings, if any ribbands of bark ſtill 
remain that are too broad, or not enough di- 
vided, you muſt take the inſtrument and 
beat them woche, to W a ware 


diviſion, 


This e Wa completed, you 150 22 
bring your Hemp to ſome river, and waſh it 
in the ſtream, which will n carry — all 
1 the 
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the reſt of the gum: In this manner, the 
fibres of the Hemp, like ſo many threads of 
fitk, are diſengaged, divided, purified, refined, 
and whitened; becauſe the gum, which is 
the ſole” principle of their union, is alſo the 


eauſe of their naſtineſs, and of the different 
colours to be ſeen On Hemp; finally, take it 4 
out of the water to _ and bes as has been 

faid aboye. A | Toni ved bowien | 


When che Hemp is he PT it 9 9 be 
doubled with caution, twiſting it, at the fame 


time, ſlightly, to keep the threads from mixing 
together, and thus it is given to the Hemp- 
, dreſſer, to rebate it for ſpinning (a). It wil 


( * none tell me, ae the operations above deferibed, 


axe too tedious, too expenſive, and too painful. Let them 


lays mer, as; . are new, they have not got the habit of 
doing them ; for if we compare them with the care, the x pains, 


and the expence that people bear patiently, by cuſtom, Hr in- 


france, when they prepare i bein bread at home,' we ſhall ſee they 


can give no other reaſon but cuſtom. Let us conſider the loſs 


of time thoſe are at, who go to the market to buy corn, then 


to: the min, to which they are often. -obliged to go. ſeveral 


times, and wait their turn; to bring the flour back to, cheit 


_ own houſes, and there beſtow all the time, which the Preſent ; 


method of making bread requires, whetherin town or country: 
It is certain, that this takes, up 2 conſiderable ſpace of time, 


and diverts thoſe that are employed in it, from” their other 
baſineſs : It alſd is attended wich expence, and often octaſi 
| irregularities, If we can give credit to an eſtimate made by a 


very able me the wROM of the ſos occaſioned by buying the 
corn, 
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not be neceſſary to beat it ſo long as before. 
This work, formerly ſo hard on account of the 
ſtrength it required, and ſo dangerous on ac- 
count of the fatal duſt the workman drew in 
with his breath, will be, henceforth, only a 
buſineſs moderately ſevere. There will be no 
occaſion to look for machines to ſave the la- 
bour of men, and prevent the dangers attend- 
ing the work. The buſineſs of a hemp- dreſſer, 
henceforward, would be confined to an eaſy 


beating of the Hemp, and the common ope- 
rations of the heckle ; it is ſo much the more 
eaſy, that the materials are ſofter, and no lon- 
ger exhale unwholeſome duſt; and, more- 


corn, and the baking of bread in private houſes, amounts, 
every year, to forty-one million fix hundred and fixty-fix 
thouſand five hundred and fifty livres, (or 1,822,9111. 38. gd. 
ſterling,) which the ſtate woull ſdve if no bread were prepared 
but by the baker. We do not include, however, in this loſs, 
the expence of wood, which is very conſiderable,” when every 
private family 1s obliged to heat its own oven; neither do we 
include here the private loſs which reſults from the badneſ of 
che bread in compariſon of that which would be well prepared, 
well baked, and eaten in ſeaſon, when it would be uſeful for 
the body, and conducive to health. But, notwithſtanding 
that the alterations propoſe in the operations upon Hemp, 
are advantageous, they are rejected, they are negleQed ; thoſe 
I have juſt now menti-ncd, with reſpeR to bread, are e- 
ſtructive, they ire received with ſubmiſſion, and obſerved; 


ſo powerful is the force of habit and are, on the vga 5 
and the i ne. | 
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over, there is ſcarce any waſte in this opera- 


tion h The ſecond beating ſerves only to di- 
vide a ſecond time the fibres of the Hemp 


that reunite in drying, and this renders it 


white, ſmooth, flexible, ſoft, and fit to receive 


all the preparations of the heckle. If you 


want it to paſs through the fineſt heckle, the 
Hemp, thus waſhed, will afford drefſed Ruff 
capable of producing the beſt thread, cotnpa- 
rable to what is yielded by the fineſt flax, and 
you will have little more than a ene of very 
good hards. en? 7) 


Now this hards, that was Gunten) an 5. 
ject of diſcouragement, and ſold commonly to 


rope- makers for two ſols and ſix deniers; (that 


is, about five farthings the pound ;) by this new 
operation becomes a matter of very great ad- 
vantage. By carding hem like wool, they 
produce a fine, marrowy, and white ſubſtance, 


the true uſe whereof was never difcovered till 


now. It may not only be uſed alone, as it is, 
for making of wadding, which, in many re- 


ſpects, will have the advantage of the ordi- 


nary ſort; but, moreover, it may be We 
and made into very beautiful thread (). 


(a) There is ue elde bet thread made of ſach hardy 


would perfectly ſult wax gud ad wicks, &c 


may | 
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may be alſo mixed with cotton and ſilk, with 
wool, and even with hair; and the thread, that 
reſults from theſe different mixtures, affords, 
by its vaſt variety, materials for new eſſays, 


very intereſting to the arts, and of vaſt yy 
to ſeveral ſorts of manufactures. 


The Hemp thus prepared, may be alfo 
dyed (a) like filk, wool, or raw cotton, either 
red, blue, yellow, &c. or other colours, ſuit- 
able to the uſes intended to be made of it. It 
will receive and retain, with great eaſe, the 
tinctures that are given it, in order to be made 
into ſtuffs, cloth, ſtockings, and garments of 

all kinds; or even into tapeſtries, — N 
ries, and other forts of furniture. | ; 


The principal advantage that Hemp, i in- gy 
tended for theſe. uſes, will have over. wool, 
grogram yarn, and cotton, is, that it may be 
uſed without ns, or even combing. It 


(a) Pliny 3 akin = chat i in his time, they 3 got the art 
oel dying Hempen-cloth as well as woollen ; that Alexander the 
Great, in his expedition againſt the Indians, to ſurprize them, 
cauſed the ſails of his ſhips and flags to be dyed. The fails of : 
the veſſel, in which Cleopatra made her eſcape with Marc | 
Antony, at Cape Figo, in Albania, were dyed purple. The 
Hempen- cloth, that ſerved to cover the ſtreets, publick 
places, and theatres, was dyed red, blue, or other expenſive - 
colours, according to the magnificence and opulence of thoſe, _ 
who gave publick entertainments. 0 0 125 
8 „ 
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will be in no danger from thoſe worms, which 
commonly eat woollen cloth; and the beauty, 

| as well as the laſting nature and low price of 

| it, will render it preferable to any other ma- 
| terial. The different trials, that have been 
1 made of this ſort, leave no room to doubt of 

| 

| 


ſucceſs in other attempts of the kind. 


oy 


Mixtures that may be made wind Hemp, 
1 will be the more valuable, as they will leſſen, 
f | | more than one half, the price of the moſt 
= expenſive and uncommon materials, with 

| which its hards are incorporated. In a word, 
| we ſhall have the adyantage and ſatisfaction of 

finding in a plant, which grows commonly 
among us, the means of indemnifying our- 
ſelves for a part of thoſe productions which 
we are obliged to fetch, every day, from fo- 
| reign and very diſtant countries, or even of 


diſpenſing with them altogether 00. LY 


„ 60 In Hemp, aul 7 beſides ſilk, hate, 3 * 
. | cotton, we find a new material, which, till now, had never 
| any exiftence in commerce, nor in manufaQures, but may be 
made extremely uſeful in both. By mixing it with wool, for 
inſtance, half and half, we work it into caps and cloths, 
| which are no ways different from thoſe that are made of woot 
a alone, even in their greateſt perfection. By mixing the hards - 
1 of it with cotton, we make cloth and ſtuffs, and even cover- 
1 Ilids, which, with regard to whiteneſs, ſoftneſs, fineneſs, and 
| other qualities, may be preferred to ee WE at firſt, 
1 we only propoſe to imitatee. 452 3 K 


Nor 
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We have already given, in ſeveral cities of 
the kingdom, ſuch ſamples of theſe mixtures, 
as have been demanded of us, that the firſt 
ſight of them has excited the ſurprize, and 
merited the approbation of the beſt judges. 


We have not yet near exhauſted all the 
combinations which may multiply the uſe of 
Hemp, in its different forms. The cloth that 
is made of Hemp, thus prepared, will not be ſo 


Nor is it to be doubted, but it may be alſo 8 in 
manufactures of hats, becrats it will be an eafy matter to 
make felts of it, if we mix it with wool proper for'that pur- 
poſe. We may alſo make it into hunting waiſtcoats, and 
waiſteoats for the army; breeches, hunting bags, carpets for 
gaming and writing tables, and a great many other en 

generally made of leather, and very expenſive. 
In a word, by the different combinations made with * 
hards of Hemp, they aſſume the nature and properties of the 
materials, with which they are mixed, and the price of 
ſach materials will be leſſened in proportion. as they are now 
dear, uncommon, and rare. 

We ſhall not, at preſent, be more articular upon this ſub- 

ject; theſe obſervations, being in our hands only, will be 
always confined and imperfect; but the ideas we have ſug. 
_ geſted, may eaſily receive a better form, and be carried fur- 
ther, by the knowledge and experience of thoſe who areat the 
head of commerce and manufactures. All that we can aſſure 
our readers, is, that by introducing into trade and manu- 
ſactures, as a fifth material, prepared Hemp, which may be 
conſidered as a new creation, we ſhall not only add a fifth ta 
the four that have been long known; but, ta uſe a mathematical 
expreſſion, we ſhall by this means LING each of them, far above 
the tb 3 0 


„„ 
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long in bleaching (a), and even the thread (3) 
will not have occaſion to paſs through ſo many 
lyes as were formerly found neceflary. The 
fails of ſhips will no: be fo ſtiff and heavy, the 
ropes will be found more flexible and ſtrong, 
and move with more eaſe and expedition. 
Theſe firſt diſcoveries have led us to think, 
that even the waſte, the coarſeſt dreſſings of 
the Hemp, and the ſweepings of the ſhops 
where it is prepared, contain ſomething va- 
luable, which, in former times, was either 
thrown into the fire, or upon the dunghill, 
becauſe its uſe was not known. Yet after all, 
it wants only to be beat, cleaned, and purified 
by water, in order to be of excellent ſervice 
in paper manufactories (c). The experience 
(a) We find in Pliny, that formerly in bleaching cloth they 
| uſed a ſort of poppy. . E & inter Papavera, genus quoddam 
guo candorem Lintea præcipue trabunt. Plin. 1. xix. c. 1. If we 
| Have no acquaintance with that ſort of poppy, which, Pliny in 
forms us, was generally uſed in bleaching Hempen-cloth, we 
ſhall be indemnified for that loſs, by employing, for the ſame 
purpoſe, Horſe-cheſquts, the preparations whereof are neither 


expenſive nor troubleſome. As this fruit is every where to be 


met with, all may have opportunities of taking a tryal'of it, 
and we ſhall ſhew the method of uſing it at the end of this work. 
() At weteres Cannabem aut Linum iterum in fil polibant, & 
flici crebro illidebant cum aque, * rur ſus clavis Tuxdebant. | 
Salmaſ. Exercit. Plin. pag. 7 
(e) There is a paper-mill near Toulon, Which for a long 
time has made uſe of the Junck of ropes. 


2 applied alſo to ſpinning ; 
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we haye had of this, ſhews evidently, that it 
might be made a matter of great importance. 


After the particular account we have given 
of the nature and properties of Hemp, we 
doubt not but the people of the country will 
avail themſelves of all the advantages they 


may attain by the practice of theſe new me- 
thods. If they apply themſelves to the culti- 

vation of Hemp, and carry to perfection the 
methods of preparing it, What reſources will 
they not find, in ne page (a) ſo profita- 


(s) Auf, 2 V Lieu & eferata 75 earl varuun 
faarum. . . In former times, among the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and almoſt all other nations, women only were 
employed in making linen, or hempen- cloth and ſtuffs. 
Even Queens and Princeſſes were not aſhamed of theſe em- 
ployments, which we abandon to the meaneſt of all artiſts. 
We ſee here Bathſheba, the wife of David, applying, very 
- earneſtly, to every particular of | houſhold affairs, making 

herſelf, or cauſing he maids to make, under her own eye, 
linen and woollen clock, for cloathing her family. Queen 
Penelope, the wife of Ulyſſes, wove, with her own hands, a 
very fine web. - The Goddeſs Calypſo is deſcribed to us, as 
Huſied in the ſame manner. Omphale, the Queen of Lydia, 
: and did not the famous Hercules, 
to pleaſe her, like an eminate man, take the diſtaff and the 
| ſpindle? Alexander the Great, ſpeaking to the mother of 
Darius, and ſhewing her the garment he had upon him, 
addreſſed her thus: Mother, yo ſee a garment that was 
made by the hands of my fiſters ; it is not only a preſent they 
| have made me, but alſo the work of their hands.” Auguſtus, 
for W in his family , u : uſed no cloaths, but what were 


"Ong 8 bk . 
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ble, and at the ſame time ſo eaſy? For to 
conſider only its moſt common qualities, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that it is a commodity 
abſolutely neceſſary. The uſe of it extends to 
almoſt all the purpoſes of commerce and of 
life. There is no ſtate nor condition that can 
be without it. The very. perſon who culti- 
vates it, is the firſt to make uſe of it for cloath- 
ing ; and of all his labours, this is often the 
only fruit which he retains. He cultivates it 
through neceſſity, and through neceſſity he 
keeps it. There is a ſingular kind of circula- 
tion in this commodity z ; nothing that bears a 
near reſemblance to it is to be found in the 
other productions of life. The more it is 
uſed, the more the cultivation muſt increaſe ; ; 
and the more you cultivate it, the more you 
incre ale its cee The cultivation; alone 


made bs the ne peeh, his wife, bis lſter, is danghters, a 
his grand-daughters, 
— Eginhard tells us almoſt the ſame thing of Charlemagne. 
Telemachus told his mother, who wanted to concern herſelf 
with other matters: Mother, apply to your proper works; 
take the diſtaff, weave your, web, and give orders to your 
maids, W i | 
Sozomen obſerves of. u women, that tbe ſallied out of the 
place, where they were weaving their webs, and, armed only 
with their ſhuttles, ſtuck them into ſome holy martyrs at 
Gaza, in Palzftine, Bibl. de e Prov. e. XxX. ver. 13. 


is 
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is a labour that requires inhabitants, and the 
conſumption of it ſerves to maintain them. 
In the different methods of preparing it, young 
men and women, old men and children, find 
employment, in proportion to their ſtrength 
and ability. Some find buſineſs in preparing 
the ground, and ſowing i it; others pull the 
Hemp, and peel it; others make ropes or 
cloth; all of them join in the conſumption, 
and make uſe of it; and every one jointly 
and ſeverally contributes to renew their own 

work, while they are relieving their wants. i 


The manufacture of Hemp, then, is one 
that is naturally f uited to the country; as it is 
neceſſary to all, it ſhould ſpread every where. bs 
The e eh in the proper ſeaſon, be- 
comes cultivator; and the cultivator, with all 
his family, in his turn, becomes manufactu- 
rer, as ſoon as he has finiſhed his harveſt. 
Then the different preparations which Hemp 
requires, give him an opportunity to avail 
himſelf of the time wherein, on account of 
the ſeverity or inconſtancy of the weather, he 
would have otherwiſe nothing to do. Kc 


# 


He may, at the ſame time, have 8 
employ ment for thoſe that are not able to ap- 
py to the buſineſs of huſbandry. Hence ariſes . 


N a general 


nam 
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a general advantage to the whole country; and 
a low price at the firſt hand. The whole bu- 
ſineſs is performed with economy, and with- 
out prejudice. to other affairs i 1n the family, or 
about the farm. The Hemp being prepared, 
preſerved, and diſtributed, with precaution 
and care, is a ſure means to procure what ma- 
terials are wanted, at a low price. Hence, the 
goods manufactured from Hemp may be af- 
forded cheap, and conſequently art ſure of a 
vent. He that ſells only the fuperfluities of 
his time and his labour, ſells his work much 
cheaper than the perſon that has no other re- 
1 | ſource. Why « do the Indians ſell at ſixteen or 
1 twenty ſols per yard, the printed cloths which 
# our company tradeis ſell to us again at fifty or 
ſixty? Becauſe the people in theſe countries, 
being at little or no expence for their victuals 
and cloathing, think themſelves very happy 
to find vent for their works of cotton, which 
they would often ſee rotting in their houſes, if 
the low price at the firſt hand did not facili- 
tate the ſale of them. Is it not alſo known, 
that the goods manufactured in Swiflerland 
come to a good account, and are diſperſed , 
| through a great part of Europe, becauſe that 
people, accuſtomed to a hard and laborious 
life, a are latiahcd with a moderate profit, to ſe 


cure 
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cure themſelves good vent for their commodi- 
ties, and continual employment. If they 
make not their cuſtomers pay dear for their 
time, they know, on the other hand, chat thoy 
do not loſe it (a). | 


But not to go too far, for examples of this 
diſperſed manufacture, which enriches ſome of 
our own. provinces as well as other places, let 
us take a view of Flanders, Picardy, Norman- 
dy, Bretagne, &c. where the manufactures of 
linen are the ornament, as well as the riches 

of the whole country. Such manufactures, 


(a) The prodigious demand for the manufactures of Swiſler.. 
land, Sileſia, &c. is perhaps owing to the liberty they enjoy in 
theſe countries to ſell, promiſcuouſiy, all ſorts of linen, with- 
out being obliged to repair to ſtamp offices. Though theſe 
offices have been ſet up in France, with a very good intention, 
yet there are inconveniencies that often attend them, as 
they keep the manufactures from being multiplied and ex- 
tended. Every manufacturer is obliged to get all his pieces of 
linen ſtamped, whence it follows that linen cannpt be made, 
but in the neighbourhood of thoſe places where ſuch offices 
are eſtabliſhed ; ſo that, on pretence of improving induſtry, 
and ſecuring better fabricks, the manufactures are often 
weakened and confined : Hence it is, that notwithſtanding 
the great demand there is for our linen, our fabricks, for theſe 
twenty five or thirty years paſt, have not increaſed ſo much 
as they might have done. They continue ill confined. to the 
places where they firſt began; while thoſe of our neighbours 
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| and ambition. 
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without doubt, ought to be encouraged and 
protected. The arts, diſperſed in the country, 
render it populous and fruitful (3). There 
the Prince, in time of need, finds ſoldiers and 


artiſts, and the earth has people to cultivate it; 


but we complain daily that we ſee the coun- 


try abandoned. The indigence and miſery, to 


which a great part of its inhabitants are re- 
duced for want of work and food, oblige them 


to take refuge in the cities, carrying with 


them numerous families, which, ſoon after, 


are diſperſed and come to nothing. 


The manofadtures, « on the contrary, that 
are ſettled in the country (5) continue there, 
find ſupport, and multiply the inhabitants. 
What hurry of buſineſs? what circulation 


(a) It is pretended, that no more than fifteen acres of land 
are neceſſary to employ. and maintain a farmer, that has ten 
mouths to provide for. The ancient Romans gave only 
ſeven to a peaſant of the moſt numerous family. 


(5) Sindonem fecit & wendidit, cingulum tradidit 0 *» 
The Merchants of Phœnicia, defigned by the word Chananeo, 
traded to all parts of the world; and the neighbourhood of 
their country to that of Judza, gave the virtuous woman an 


opportunity to ſell whatever ſhe chuſed to profit by. She 


fold her own works, and thoſe of her ſervants; this trade was 
neither mean, nor diſgraceful; the moſt honourable men, and 
even Princes and Kings, did not at all ſcruple to deal in it. 


„„ The virtuous woman ſold her fine linen, her cloth, Kc. „„ 


Fe de Han. Pro. c. xxxi. v. * 5 


* 
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may we not ſee in thoſe places? The peaſant, 
together with the fruits of the earth, brings 
the produce of his induſtry to market. - The 
merchant makes up his aſſortment of goods, 
and fills his warehouſes, without quitting his 
cloſet or his ſhop, and the manufacturing- 
farmer is as ſure of a vent for his work as for 
his corn or his pulſe (a). Nothing, perhaps, 
18 wanting to animate a little thoſe countries, 
where no manufactures are as yet eſtabliſhed, 
but ſome abatement of the taxes to thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves; a diſtribution of 
prizes to thoſe who merit them; or proper 
gratifications for every piece of goods that 
ſhould be manufactured; in a word, any ſort 
7 encouragement to thoſe who ſhould deſerve 
This is the way that manufactures have 
bay multiplied and brought to perfection in 
Stotland and Ireland; and by ſuch means they 
begin to get footing in ' Brefſje. Upon the 
whole, why ſhould we give to ſtrangers that 
(a) The commerce of farmers in the country, merits the 
particular attention of politicians. If induſtry is not encoura- 
ged, we may have ſome towns in a flouriſhing ſtate by means 
0 of their manufaQures ; but the body of the nation will be ſtill 
in a bad ſituation, The greateſt part of the people will live 
in miſery, or ſcarce live at all; and, to get any ſupport from 


them, they muſt be oppreſſed in a moſt barbarous manner. 
Princip. de * par M. P Abbe ae 6 Mal, 1757. . pag. 236. 


profit 
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profit which might be kept in the heart of 
our own kingdom, by forming ſuch eſtabliſn- 


ments as cannot fail to augment our popula» 


tion and riches (2)? Why take, for inſtance, 
from Bruſſels or Germany, our coarſe cheeks 
and ticking, the conſumption whereof is ſo 
conſiderable, and the manufacture ſo 8 
The true intereſt of a ſtate is not always to 


inſiſt upon too uncommon perfection in its 
fabricks. 


The manufacture for which there is a 
greateſt demand, according to the principles 


of the Dutch, is always that which ought to 


be encouraged, in preference to any other, 


They are not ſo fond of en e as 


great conſumption (6). i 


And, indeed, what ſi gnifies it how we 7 
ſtow our Hemps, if —— give us employment, 
and find a vent. It would be always proper 
to draw foreign manufactures into France; 


but v we ought not, out of fondneſs for novelty, 


(a) The King of Spain, intending to encourage the manu- 


factures of his own kingdom, which he eſtabliſhed ſome years 


ago, has juſt now prohibited all ſorts of ſtuffs, manufactured 


at Genoa, to be imported into any of his eſtates, which will 
greatly hurt the trade of that republick. | 


(b) Great perfection naturally follows great conſumption, 


wh ich 
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which is objected to the French, neglect thoſe 
manufactures that are naturally moſt ſuited to 
the climate (a). It has not, perhaps, been 
ſaid, without reaſon, that the commerce of 
France had carried the principles of M. Col- 
bert to an extravagant height, by multiplying 
prodigiouſſy all the different manufactures 
that are ſettled in towns, without taking ſuffi 
cient notice of thoſe that ought to be diſperſed 
through the country. There is ſtill ground to 
fear, that we have been too guilty of ſacrifi- 
eing to the arts of luxury, the eſſential buſi» 
neſs of agriculture, and the neceſſary manu= 
factures, which, like that of CE are i 
parably connected with it. 


It is not only true that Hemp, from i its own 
nature, ought to be the object of a manufac- 
ture diſperſed through the country ; but we 
are alſo of opinion, that it can never, with any 
advantage, be the buſineſs of a manufacture 

crowded into a town. None can be igno- 
rant of the 1 inconveniencies that end theſe 


00 The __ of the Engliſh is 1 in this reſpeR; : 
To ſecure the conſumption of their wool, of which they have 
much greater plenty than of Hemp, and to encourage their 

manufactures, they have prohibited the burying of the dead _ 

in linen, and they have a manufacture of woolen ftuf, intended fo. 
for that 1 and for that only. 


crowded 
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crowded manufactures; the expence of ſet- 
ting them up, and the room they take, the 
expence of keeping up the buildings and that 
of the adminiſtration, which is, almoſt always, 
faulty, the roguery of the greateſt part of the 
manufacturers, and their cabals, ſometimes alſo 
the avarice and inattention of the proprietors, 
ſuggeſt but too many reaſons to reject the 
ideas of this kind that might be formed. The 
manufactures of hempen. and linen cloth are 
leſs in condition to ſupport. this ch arge, than 
any other. The facility with which the coun- 
try people, in their hovels, might apply to the 
| ſeveral preparations of Hemp, and to carry 
hempen cloth to perfection, would give them 
a profit much ſuperior to that of a manufac- 

ture crowded into towns, and the inequality 


of the competition between theſe two muſt 
ſurely ruin the latter. 


Few commodities but iron, chryſtal; gun- 
powder, ſugar, glaſs, porcelane, tapeſtry, and 
ſome others of that ſort, can bear the expence 


of manufactures crowded i into towns; becauſe 


the merchandize and fabricks of theſe kinds 
yield a profit far ſuperior, and much more 


conſtant, than manufactures of wenne and 
linen N 


"i manu- 
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A manufacture diſperſed in the country, is 
Gerets the only one, that is by nature ſuited 
to fabricks of Hemp and linen. The uſe of 
theſe is too neceſſary and too common, the 
fabricks too extenſive, too ſimple, and too well 
known to be an advantageous proſpect for a 
great enterprize; and much more can be 
promiſed from their diſperſion, than their re- 
union into one place. A diſperſed manufac- 
ture is liable to no expence, and requires little 
or no money in advance; it inſinuates itſelf 
wherever there are laborious or idle hands, 
and, by its natural relation to agriculture, it 
neceſſarily, and in a peculiar manner, concurs 
with it, in increaſing population, encouraging 
the cultivators, enriching the provinces, and | 


rendering the whole kingdom happy, flouriſh- 
ing, e and powerful. | 


ll 
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The M wa of Bleaching 1 Heinp- 
en-cloth, and Stuffs with 1 O'RSE- 


CHESNUTS, 


* E eagerneſs of eral Petite to 
know our new method of preparing 

Hemp, advertiſed in ſeveral Journals and pe- 
riodical Pamphlets, and actually put in prac- 
tice, with ſucceſs, in ſeveral cities of the kin g- 
dom, gives us ground to believe, that the new 
diſcovery we have made, not long ago (a), 
with regard to the uſe and prop erties of the 
Horſe-cheſnut, will give no leſs ſatisfaction. 
After divers experiments relating to our pri- 
mary object, and repeated obſervations on this 
tree and its fruit, we have diſcovered, that the 
Horſe- cheſnut abounds with aſtringent, alu- 
minous, deterſive, lixivial, and. ſaponaceous 
Juices, the uſe whereof 1 may be made extreme- 
ly advantageous to men, with reſpect to Phy- 
fic, and the Improvement of Arts; and as the 
Bleaching of Linen, Hemp- cloth, and Stuffs 


(a) In September 1757. Fl | 
appears 
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appears to have a natural connection with the 
operations we have recommended in the pre- 
ceding treatiſe, we are of opinion that it will 


be proper not to ſeparate them. 


The method of proceeding is very plan, 
and is here ſubjoined. It will be ſufficient, 
in this caſe, to peel the · Horſe- cheſnuts, and 
to raſp them with a ſugar-raſp, into a proper 
quantity of cold water (a). Rain or river wa- 
ter is beſt, The j juice they yield, flflghred, and 


(a) The . muſt be Ned very fine, and the wa- 
ter prepared ten or twelve hours before it be uſed, that it may 
be the better impregnated in the. juice of this fruit. It is to be 
ſtirred from time to time: but in order to uſe it, it muſt be 
taken off the dregs with a ſkimmer, or, by inclining the veſſel, 
poured off, about half a quarter of an hour after it has been 
ſtirred, while 3 it continues white and appears like ſoap- water, 
it foams and crackles in the fame manner. The operation of 
; raſping the Cheſnuts, after once accuſtomed to it, will not be a 
"matter ſo tedious nor difficult, as it appears at firſt. We are 
very ſenſible, that when. a great quantity. of theſe Cheſnuts is to 
be ufed, the labour muſt be abridged, and rendered more ſim- 
ple, "which may be. done, by putting the Cheſnuts, when dry and 
[ peeled, into a mill, and reducing them to a very ſine powder 3 
and if they are not dry ci. ough, they may be 0 into a paſte, 
Which Will eaſily diffolve in amo 1 
It has been proved by experience, that es Horſe- -cheſnut 
water may. be uſed inſtead of ſoap for ſcouring cloth, after hav- 
ing looſed the dirt with fullers earth, as is practiſed in manu- 
: faftories and falling-mills. For this purpoſe you muſt put into 
; the, yeſlel a quantity of Horſe-cheſnut water ſufficient to moiſten 
and foment the cloth you want to be fulled. This water ſhould 
have a Ae e wh of heat, and care muſt be taken 
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mixed with a proportionable quantity of wa- 


ter, is very proper for waſhing, cleaning, and 
bleaching Hempen-cloth and Stuffs. A ſcore 
of Cheſnuts will require about ten or twelve 


French pints (or five or ſix ON wine * 


lons) of water. 


To make uſe of it, the water muſt be 3 


ed till you cannot bear your hand in it. If 
you cannot abſolutely diſpenſe with ſoap, you 
muſt, at leaſt, take leſs of it than uſual, rub- 
| bing with it only thoſe places where the dirt 


is moſt tenacious, and the ſaving will be con- 


ſiderable, as the expence to thoſe who are 
obliged every day to uſe ſoap in their buſineſs, 


ſuch as laundreſſes, and fullers of FKockings 
and ſtuffs, is very great. 


We have got ſtockings and woollen-caps | 


fulled with Horſe-cheſnut water only, and 
they have perfectly taken the dye: We have 
alſo made trial of this water upon ſtuffs fulled 


in a fulling-mill, and met with the ſame ſuc- 


ceſs. The linen or hemp-doth bleached with 
this water, retains ſomething of a bluiſh gloſs, 
which i is no wiſe diſagreeable, eſpecially when, 
after having cleaned it two or three times with : 
FHorſe- cheſnut water, you take care to waſh 


it well in river water. A vaſt number of ex- 
periments, 


with Ho RSE OHESs NUTS. 8s 
periments, performed in our preſence, in the 
ſeveral towns of Berry, ſerve to confirm our 
firſt eſſay, and give full ſatisfaction to thoſe 
who mind ſuch matters. But what has fully 
convinced us of the connection between this 
latter and our former diſcovery, is the proof 
we have had of it, particularly upon Hemp, 
which we put into the Horſe-cheſnut water, 
to ſteep and macerate for ſome days. After 
being lightly rubbed in it, the fibres of the 
Hemp were divided, ſoftened, and became 
much whiter than thoſe which had been only 
waſhed with pure water. The activity of the 
falts, wherewith the Horſe-cheſnut abounds, 
and the oil it contains, carried off intirely from 
the Hemp, the gum that ſtuck to it moſt ob- 


ſtinately, and when it could not totally diflolve, 
it forced to exfoliate. 


| Let none, after all, imagine, that this wa- 
ter produces upon linen, hempen- cloth, or 

ſtuffs, ſuch a ſenſible effect as the beſt kind of 
ſoap; but this method of bleaching at leaſt 
requires no expence. The weakeſt children 
may peel and raſp Horſe- cheſnuts without fear 
of committing miſtakes; and when, by re- 
peated waſhings, they have drawn out all the 
juice, the paſte, which will remain without 
bitter⸗ 
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bitterneſs, and almoſt quite inſipid, mixed 
with bran, may ſerve for food to the fowls 
and other animals in the yard. And, to con- 


clude, even the aſhes of the Horſe-cheſnuts 
wil make very good lyes. 


This firſt diſcovery, however uſeful ĩt may | 


be, is only a ſketch of the operations reſulting 


from the firſt obſervation. Far from flattering 
ourſelves that we have exhauſted the ſubjeck, 


on which many experiments ſtill remain to be 


made, we hope that ſuch happy beginnings 
will excite perſons of greater ability, and e 
better underſtanding, to enquire further into 
the other qualities of the Horſe-cheſnut tree, 
and of its fruit, as well as the diverſity, of uſes 
to which both may be applied. 


As to the phyſical properties of the Horſe- 
cheſnut, which we have made it our buſineſs 
to obſerve and Point out, it was rather to re- 


8 commend the enquiry to others, than to make 


it our principal ſtudy. . It is known, that 
Horſe- cheſnut, reduced to powder, has a pow- 
erful effect in provoking to ſneeze, and muſt 
not be uſed without great, precaution.” As the 
Horſe-cheftiüts contain a deal of aluminous 
| Juices, they ſeem proper for curing of hæmor- 
— Wages, either by an infuſion of them mixed 
vide” 


minous juices, which abound in the Horſe- 


with Ho RSE cunenuTs, . 


with drink, or by fumigation. It is, proba- 5 
bly, on account of their aſtringent qualities, 

that the farriers cauſe horſes to ſwallow them 
for a cough. It is alſo imagined, that the alu 4 


cheſnut tree, render it a difficult matter to 
burn it, and it yields but very little aſhes, be- 
cauſe it is — full of pores. 
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